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Tops  Again:  U of  T Retains  Maclean’s  Ranking 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 

FOR  THE  SEVENTH  CONSECUTIVE 
year,  the  University  of  Toronto 
took  the  top  spot  among  med- 
ical/doctoral universities  in  the 
annual  Macleans  magazine  univer- 
sity ranking.  The  university  also 
held  the  number  one  position  in  the 
overall  reputational  ranking  among 
the  15  research -intensive  universi- 


ties in  its  category.  As  well,  U of  T 
ranked  top  reputationally  under 
best  overall  and  leaders  of  tomor- 
row, and  second  under  most  inno- 
vative and  highest  quality. 

“In  my  first  year  as  president  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  I’m 
both  relieved  and  gratified  that  we 
have  once  again  achieved  the 
number  one  ranking  among 
research  universities  in  Canada,” 


said  President  Robert  Birgeneau. 
“U  of  T offers  an  outstanding 
undergraduate  experience,  indeed 
comparable  to  the  best  private 
universities  in  the  United  States, 
and  at  one-tenth  of  the  cost.  The 
quality  of  our  undergraduate 
experience  is  an  important  part  of 
our  aspiration  to  rank  among  the 
best  in  the  world.” 

Fifteen  universities  that  have 


medical  schools  and  a broad 
range  of  doctoral  programs  and 
research  participated  in  this  year’s 
survey  in  the  medical/doctoral 
category.  The  University  of 
British  Columbia  held  its  sec- 
ond-place position,  while 
Queen’s  dropped  to  third  this 
year  from  a tie  for  second  last 
year.  Rounding  out  the  top  five  in 
the  category  are  McGill  at  four 


and  Western  at  five. 

The  universities  were  compared 
along  22  indices  based  on  their 
responses  to  standardized  ques- 
tionnaires supplied  by  Macleans. 
Weighted  according  to  the  impor- 
tance Maclean's  places  on  them  as 
contributing  to  overall  quality,  the 
indices  focus  on  student  body, 
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Spell  It  Out  Loud 


BY  JANET  WONG 

Walk  east  along  Harbord 
Street  at  sunset,  and  just  as 
you  near  Spadina  Avenue,  look  up 
and  be  greeted  with  the  letters 
boldly  spelling  out  University  of 
Toronto.  Situated  on  the  western 
facade  of  Graduate  House,  the  sign 
is  both  a gateway  and  a welcome  to 
the  St.  George  campus. 


Last  week  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  held  an  official  opening  of 
its  award-winning  graduate  resi- 
dence, Graduate  House.  Designed 
by  Toronto  architect  Stephen  Teeple 
and  Thom  Mayne  of  the  interna- 
tionally renowned  firm  Morphosis, 
the  residence  houses  433  graduate 
students  in  119  fully  furnished  suites 
and  has  won  numerous  awards  and 
citations  from  various  architectural 


publications. 

“It  creates  a great  street  space 
around  it,  the  way  it  steps  down, 
the  way  it  allows  light  into  the 
houses  of  the  north,  the  way  it  cre- 
ates urban  space,  the  way  it  creates 
quite  a beautiful  courtyard,”  Teeple 
said.  “The  critical  thing  that  it  does 
is  it  opens  itself  up  to  the  public.  It 
engages  people,  both  as  a thought 
process  and  a physical  process. 


“I  think  that’s  probably  why 
there’s  been  so  much  written  so  far,” 
he  added,  referring  to  some  of  the 
public  controversy  generated  by  the 
overhanging  sign.  “The  big  cornice 
is  a public  moment,  a moment  in 
engaging  the  public  both  in  dis- 
course and  in  physical  experience.” 
It’s  been  said  that  architects  like 
their  designs  to  elicit  strong  reaction 
— positive  and  negative.  It’s  a senti- 


ment that  Teeple  tends  to  agree 
with.  “It  is  a loud  world.  There’s  a lot 
of  competition  for  architecture.  Just 
think  how  powerful  media  is  and 
architecture  has  to  compete  with 
that.  It  has  to  at  least  get  noticed  to 
convey  any  meaning.” 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
points  to  the  quietness  and  serenity  of 
the  centre  courtyard  as  an  example  of 
the  building’s  simple,  subtle  beauty. 


Discovery  Rewrites  Evolutionary  History 

Upright  reptile  predates  dinosaurs  by  60  million  years 


BY  JANET  WONG 

The  discovery  that  a small 

reptile  — and  not  a dinosaur 
— was  the  first  to  stand  on  two  hind 
legs  is  challenging  scientists  around 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 

UOF  T’s  OFFICIAL  GUIDELINES 
for  enrolment  expansion  envi- 
sion up  to  a 100  per  cent  increase  at 
the  Scarborough  and  Mississauga 
campuses,  but  the  forecast  now 
hovers  closer  to  50  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  Provost  Adel  Sedra. 

The  framework  for  enrolment 
expansion,  approved  last  spring  by 
Governing  Council,  is  still  the  uni- 
versity’s blueprint  for  expansion, 


the  world  to  push  back  the  evolu- 
tionary clock  by  millions  of  years. 

The  oldest  known  fossil  of  an 
upright,  bipedal  reptile,  which  pre- 
dates the  age  of  the  dinosaurs  by  at 
least  60  million  years,  was 


“but  now  we’re  looking  at  the  lower 
ranges  as  more  realistic,”  said 
Sedra. 

The  university’s  enrolment  cur- 
rendy  stands  at  52,000.  However, 
an  increase  would  bring  approxi- 
mately 3,000  more  students  to  each 
of  the  suburban  campuses,  as  well 
as  an  additional  3,000  students  to 
the  St.  George  campus,  primarily  in 
graduate  professional  programs 
such  as  pharmacy,  occupational  and 
physical  therapy  and  the  graduate 


unearthed  by  an  international  team 
of  scientists  including  two  U of  T 
paleontologists. 

“There  are  only  a couple  of  times 
in  evolutionary  history  when  ani- 
mals have  gone  from  a sprawled 


program  in  nursing. 

According  to  Sedra,  growth  areas 
for  Mississauga  centre  around 
undergraduate  programs  in  com- 
munications and  biotechnology, 
and  co-op  education  at 
Scarborough. 

Pegging  real  figures  for  the 
pending  enrolment  crunch  is  as 
much  art  as  science,  he  said,  partly 
because  it’s  difficult  to  predict  the 

~ See  ENROLMENT:  Page  4 ~ 


posture  like  that  of  a four-legged 
lizard  to  an  upright  posture  when 
they  tuck  their  limbs  under  the 
body,”  explained  Professor  Robert 
Reisz  of  zoology  at  U of  T at 
Mississauga.  “It  happened  once  in 
dinosaurs  and  again  with  mammals. 
So  to  find  an  example  of  an  animal 
that  did  this  before  dinosaurs  or 
mammals  is  particularly  exciting.” 

The  290-million-year-old  speci- 
men, which  looks  something  like  an 
upright  lizard  with  forearms  and  a 
tail  that  more  than  doubles  its  body 
length,  lived  during  the  Permian 
period  between  295  and  250  mil- 
lion years  ago.  Found  in  Germany 
in  1993,  it  is  approximately  25  to  30 
cm  long  and  is  preserved  as  a com- 
plete skeleton  on  a single  slab  of 
rock. 

The  find  was  reported  in  the 
Nov.  3 edition  of  Science. 


According  to  Reisz,  who  is  one 
of  the  lead  authors  of  the  paper,  this 
animal  — formally  known  as 
Eudibamus  cursoris  — is  a 
bolosaurid.  This  group  of  small  rep- 
tiles died  out  near  the  end  of  the 
Permian  period,  which  is  marked  by 
the  largest  extinction  of  life  in  the 
history  of  the  Earth  and  is  com- 
monly recognized  as  the  age  before 
the  dinosaurs. 

“The  bolosaurs  proved  to  be  a 
very  interesting  evolutionary  exper- 
iment,” Reisz  said.  “It  was  thought 
that  the  ability  to  run  on  two  legs 
and  stand  upright  first  emerged  in 
dinosaurs  and  their  relatives.  But 
this  discovery  has  shown  interesting 
and  exciting  things  happening  in 
the  evolutionary  history  of  reptiles 
well  before  the  advent  of  dinosaurs. 

~ See  DISCOVERY:  Page  4 ~ 


Enrolment  Predictions  Drop 


STEPHEN  SIMEON 


In  Brief 


Student  protester  released  on  bail 

Elan  Ohayan,  a graduate  student  representative  on 
Governing  Council,  has  been  released  on  bail  after  being  arrested  for 
assault  during  a demonstration  against  homelessness  in  Allan  Gardens 
Oct.  21.  Police  say  that  Ohayan  was  asked  to  leave  the  downtown  park 
on  the  night  of  the  arrest.  During  an  ensuing  struggle,  he  received  a cut 
to  his  face.  “In  my  view  it’s  atrocious  that  the  police  attacked  him  the 
way  they  did  and  that  he  was  held  in  custody  for  three  weeks,”  said 
Professor  Peter  Rosenthal  of  mathematics  and  the  Faculty  of  Law,  a 
fellow  activist  who  is  defending  Ohayan.  He’d  remained  in  custody  for 
so  long  because  he  refused  to  accept  a condition  of  his  $500  bail  — that 
he  not  go  within  50  metres  of  the  park.  At  the  trial,  scheduled  for  Jan. 
23,  Rosenthal  will  argue  that  his  client’s  constitutional  rights  — 
including  freedom  of  association  and  expression  — were  violated.  “We 
expect  to  be  able  to  show  at  that  time  that  it  was  the  police  who  did 
something  wrong  at  Allan  Gardens  not  Elan  Ohayan,”  he  said. 


Heller  wins  Adenauer  Award 

Professor  Monica  Heller  of  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies 

in  Education  of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  one  of  the  two  Canadians 
to  win  the  prestigious  Konrad  Adenauer  Award,  given  annually  by  the 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  Foundation  to  a highly  qualified  Canadian 
scholar  whose  research  in  the  humanities  or  social  sciences  has  earned 
international  recognition.  The  first  U of  T faculty  member  to  receive 
the  prize,  Heller  intends  to  use  the  award  (up  to  150,000  DEM)  to 
pursue  her  research  project  entitled  Minorities  and  Modernity  in 
Germany  and  Canada:  Sociolinguistic  Theory  and  Practice  as  well  as 
strengthen  ties  with  German  colleagues.  Nominees  for  the  award  are 
selected  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  winners  are  chosen  by  the 
foundation.  This  is  the  first  time  two  winners  have  been  selected  since 
the  award  was  established  in  1989. 


Hutt  appointed  manager  of  police  services 

Daniel  Hutt,  a 29-year  veteran  of  the  Toronto  Police  Service, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  U of  T Police  Services  effective  Nov.  6. 
Advancing  through  the  ranks  from  constable  to  staff  inspector,  Hutt’s 
most  recent  field  posting  was  a detective  staff  inspector  and  second  in 
command  of  52  Division  where  he  managed  more  than  400  personnel. 
Hutt  will  be  responsible  for  the  administration  and  operation  of  the 
community  policing  and  personal  safety  programs  on  the  St.  George 
campus,  ensuring  a safe  and  secure  environment  for  students,  staff, 
faculty  and  visitors.  He  will  also  be  responsible  for  an  effective  campus 
police  response  to  incidents  in  co-operation  with  the  Toronto  Police 
Service  under  the  terms  of  a special  constable  status  agreement. 


Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  Robert  Garrison  of  astronomy 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  Canada  for  a two-year  term  effective  July  1, 
2000.  Incorporated  in  1890  and  receiving  its  royal 
charter  in  1903,  the  society  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  scientific  organizations  in  Canada  and  is  com- 
posed of  both  professionals  and  amateurs. 
Membership  now  stands  at  more  than  4,500  with  25 
centres  across  Canada. 


The  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science  liberal  arts 
campaign  won  two  Awards  of  Merit  from  the 
Canadian  Newspaper  Association  in  its  2000  Extra 
Awards  competition,  which  celebrates  creative  excel- 
lence in  daily  newspaper  advertising.  The  ads,  created 
by  Taxi,  won  in  the  Local  Single  and  Corporate  and 
Financial  categories.  All  winners  were  announced  in 
the  Oct.  2 issue  of  Marketing  Magazine. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professors  June  Carroll  of  family  and 

community  medicine,  Vivek  Goel  of  health 
administration,  David  McCready  of  Surgery  and 
Ellen  Warner  of  the  department  of  medicine  and 
Ruth  Heisey,  a lecturer  in  family  and  community 
medicine,  have  been  awarded  the  College  of  Family 
Physicians  of  Canada  2000  Janssen-Ortho  Literary 
Award  (English)  for  the  best  submissions  in  English 
published  in  Canadian  Family  Physician.  They 
received  the  award  for  their  series  of  articles  on 
hereditary  breast  cancer. 


Professor  John  Challis  of  physiology  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  2002  Transatlantic  Medal  of  the 
Society  for  Endocrinology,  given  to  a North  American 
endocrinologist  judged  to  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  the  discipline.  Challis  will  receive  the 
award,  instituted  in  1979  to  promote  connections 
between  endocrinology  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
North  America,  at  the  21st  Joint  Meeting  of  the 
British  Endocrine  Societies  in  Great  Britain  in  April 
2002. 


Professor  Robert  Filler  of  surgery  was  elected 
president  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Telehealth  effec- 
tive Oct.  1.  A non-profit  health  association,  the  society 
promotes  all  aspects  of  telehealth  — the  use  of  com- 
munication and  information  technologies  to  deliver 
health  care  over  large  and  small  distances.  Launched  in 
1998,  there  are  153  founding  members  including 
individual,  academic  and  corporate  members. 


Professor  Jay  Keystone  of  the  department  of 
medicine  and  president  of  the  U of  T Medical  Alumni 
Association  was  recognized  by  the  Canadian 
Federation  of  Medical  Students  (CFMS)  as  the  win- 
ner of  the  U ofT  Friend  of  the  CFMS  2000  Award 
for  his  work  as  an  advocate  for  undergraduate  medical 
students,  supporting  student  programs,  voicing 
student  concerns  at  a university-wide  level  and 
showing  personal  commitment  to  student  welfare. 
Professor  Hugh  Scully  of  surgery  and  president  of  the 
Canadian  Medical  Association  was  awarded  the 
National  Friend  of  the  CFMS  2000  Award.  The 
awards  were  presented  Sept.  27  at  the  Medical 
Alumni  Association’s  annual  general  meeting. 

Professor  Susan  Lieff  of  psychiatry  received 
the  Region  XI  Teacher  of  the  Year  Award  from  the 
Association  of  Academic  Psychiatry  for  her  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  teaching.  The  association  focuses 
on  education  in  psychiatry  at  every  level  from  the 
beginning  of  medical  school  through  lifelong  learning 
for  psychiatrists  and  other  physicians,  providing  a 
forum  for  members  to  exchange  ideas  on  teaching 
techniques,  curriculum  and  other  issues  and  to  work 
together  to  solve  problems. 

University  of  St.  Michael’s 
College 

Professor  John  Kloppenborg  of  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  was  elected  president  of  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Biblical  Studies  at  the  society’s  annual 
meeting  held  at  the  University  of  Alberta.  The  society 
provides  a meeting  place  for  those  interested  in  all 
aspects  of  the  academic  study  of  the  Bible  — Hebrew 
Bible,  Septuagint,  New  Testament  — in  its  literary 
and  historical  context. 


On  the 


B Professor  Simon  Lilly 

from  the  department  of  astro- 
physics has  documented  his 
ongoing  research  on  the 
NGST  (next  giant  step  tele- 
scope), a space  observatory 
that  is  to  be  launched  in  2007 
or  2008  as  a successor  to  the 
highly  successful  Hubble  space  telescope.  Lilly  includes  Power 
Point  presentations  on,  among  other  things,  the  NGST,  the 
formation  and  evolution  of  galaxies  and  the  origin  of  structure 
in  the  universe.  And  for  the  astrophysically  challenged,  there  is  a 
helpful  layperson’s  guide.  The  site’s  illustrations  and  images  are 
also  impressive. 


Ways  of  Giving 

www.donations.utoronto.ca 

Tin:  Campaign  for  U of T 

http:/Avwwuoftcain  paign.com 

PhD  Orals 

www.sgs.utoronto.ca/phd_orals.litm 

U of  T Job  Opportunities 

www.utoronto.ca/jobopps 

If  you  want  vour  site  featured  in  this  space,  please 
contact  Audrey  Fong,  news  services  officer,  at: 


REED  (Records  of  Early  English  Drama)  is  an  international 

scholarly  project  focusing  on  the  great  drama,  music  and  ceremo- 
ny of  Shakespeare’s  works  and  those  of  his  contemporaries.  Some 
archival  resources  of  the  centre  include  important  microfilm  collec- 
tions of  original  documentation  and  an  extensive  collection  of 
books  and  articles.  The  REED  site  contains  electronic  files  of  mod- 
ernized performance  texts  used  by  the  Poculi  Ludique  Societas,  the 
world’s  oldest  continuing  performance  troupe  of  early  drama,  based 
in  Toronto.  In  addition  there  is  an  annotated  list  of  site  links  com- 
piled by  the  REED  team  that  are  both  useful  and  interesting. 

http:/ / www.epas.uto  ronto.ca:80/ -reed/ reed.html 


It’s  a woman  thing 


audrey.fongd'hitoronto.ea 


http://www.astro.utoronto.ca/~lilly/NGST/ 

http://www.astro.utoronto.ca/~lilly/CFRS/ 


Women’s  Health  Matters  is  a reliable  source  of  information 
on  women’s  health.  Created  by  Sunnybrook  and  Women’s  College 
Health  Sciences  Centre  and  the  Centre  for  Research  in  Women’s 
Health,  the  site  provides  up-to-date  news  and  interviews  with 
Canadian  health  experts,  virtual  health  centres  that  deal  with 
specific  health  conditions  and  online  resources. 

http://www.womenshealthmatters.ca/index.cfm 
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Theorist,  Art 
Patron  Among 
Honorary  Degree 
Recipients 


BYSUETOYE 

Four  extraordinary  individuals 

will  be  recognized  for  their 
achievements  with  honorary 
degrees  at  this  fall’s  convocation 
ceremonies  taking  place  from 
Monday,  Nov.  20  to  Thursday, 
Nov.  23  at  Convocation  Hall. 

As  one  of  the  most  prolific  and 
influential  theorists  in  literary  crit- 
icism and  philosophy  among  other 
fields,  Julia  Kristeva  will  be  award- 
ed a doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa , on 
Monday,  Nov.  20.  Kristeva  has 
served  as  a visiting  professor  at  the 
Centre  for  Comparative  Literature 
at  U of  T and  is  currently  a linguis- 
tics professor  at  the  Universite 
Paris  7.  Her  work  has  prompted 
debate  and  inquiry  that  has 
enriched  the  intellectual  climate 
within  her  disciplines  and  pushed 
the  engagement  of  ideas  to  new 
levels. 

Ydessa  Hendeles,  a renowned 
patron  and  promoter  of  the  North 
American  arts  scene,  will  receive  a 
doctor  of  laws,  honoris  causa , on 
Tuesday,  Nov.  21.  Named  one  of 
the  50  most  influential  people  in 
the  international  art  world  by 
ARTnews  magazine,  the  U of  T 
graduate  is  the  founder  of  the 
Ydessa  Hendeles  Art  Foundation,  a 
Toronto  gallery  that  showcases 
annual  exhibitions. 

In  recognition  of  his  remarkable 
career  in  health  sciences  particularly 


his  pioneering  work  in  reconstruc- 
tive dentistry,  U of  T will  award 
Per-Ingvar  Branemark  a doctor  of 
science,  honoris  causa , on  Wednesday, 
Nov.  22.  An  accidental  discovery  in 
the  1950s  while  completing  his  MD 
and  PhD  at  a Swedish  university  led 
Branemark  to  his  breakthrough  on 
dental  prosthetics.  Dentists  world- 
wide are  using  his  procedure  now 
and  Branemark,  a professor  emeri- 
tus at  the  University  of  Goteberg 
and  director  of  the  Institute  for 
Applied  Biotechnology  in  Sweden, 
is  exploring  ways  to  apply  this  inno- 
vation to  other  parts  of  the  human 
body. 

A leading  philosopher  and  one 
of  Canada’s  most  recognized  fig- 
ures in  postwar  philosophical 
esthetics,  Francis  Sparshott  will  be 
awarded  a doctor  of  laws,  honoris 
causa , on  Thursday,  Nov.  23. 
Sparshott,  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  taught  Greek 
philosophy,  ethics  and  esthetics  at 
U of  T and  enriched  the  young 
minds  of  hundreds  of  students 
around  the  world  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1991.  During  his  tenure, 
he  lectured  at  other  universities 
in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  New  Zealand.  An  award- 
winning, prolific  writer,  Sparshott 
has  published  numerous  poems 
and  publications  on  the  philosophy 
of  art  and  art  theory.  All 
convocation  ceremonies  begin 
at  6 p.m. 


The  Last  Clear  Trumpet  Call 


The  rain  fell  incessantly,  as  though  the  skies  themselves  mourned  along  with  these  young  students  who  were  among 
those  who  attended  Friday’s  Remembrance  Day  service  at  Soldiers’ Tower.  Built  in  1924,  it  stands  as  a testament  to 
the  622  men  and  one  woman  who  fell  in  the  Great  War.  The  names  of  the  557  men  and  women  lost  in  the  1939-45 
conflict  were  later  placed  on  the  two  walls  of  the  memorial  archway. 


New  Recognition  for  Role  of  President’s  Wife 

Mary  Catherine  Birgeneau  takes  active  leadership  position  in  university  advancement 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 

For  Mary  Catherine 

Birgeneau,  the  public  eye  used 
to  be  the  eyes  of  young  children 
in  inner-city  Boston,  where  she 
devoted  hours  each  week  helping 
them  discover  the  magic  of  the 
written  word  as  part  of  a community 
enrichment  program. 

Today,  the  public  eye  is  the  more 
than  6,000  people  who  will  visit  the 
presidential  home  in  Rosedale  each 
year.  It  is  the  hundreds  of  U of  T 
alumni  and  friends  she  and  her  hus- 
band, President  Robert  Birgeneau, 
met  on  their  first  official  trip  to 
Hong  Kong  last  month.  It  is  an 
evening  gathering  of  literary  giants 
in  her  living  room. 

In  short,  life  has  changed  dramat- 
ically for  Mary  Catherine 
Birgeneau,  the  less  visible  part  of  the 
new  team  that  is  just  months  into 
taking  U of  T into  the  new  millen- 
nium. She’s  poised  for  all  it  will 
bring  in  her  role  as  special  adviser  to 
Jon  Dellandrea,  vice-president  and 
chief  development  officer. 

“I’m  enjoying  life  but  it  is  a big 
change  now  that  we’re  both  con- 
stantly in  the  public  eye,”  she  said. 


Mary  Catherine  Birgeneau 


“Prior  to  this  he  had  his  life  and  1 
had  mine.  I wasn’t  as  involved.  Now 
I’m  beginning  to  feel  a part  of  the 
life  of  this  university  and  Bob’s  con- 
cerns are  mine  as  well.  I feel  them 
too.” 

Already  known  within  the  univer- 
sity for  her  warmth  and  ability  to 
put  people  at  ease,  Mary  Catherine 
will  be  doing  that  a lot  — living  in 
the  midst  of  a virtual  thoroughfare 
of  social  and  business  functions  at 
the  presidential  house.  Still  settling 
in,  she  understands  and  accepts  the 
severe  constraints  on  what  had  been 
a fairly  private  life. 


The  house  is  used  for  countless 
university  functions.  “Although  we 
reside  here,  it  is  first  and  foremost 
the  university’s  house  and  should  be 
used  by  the  university,”  she  said.  “I’m 
happy  to  be  involved,  helping  out 
with  the  many  events  there.  I’ve  met 
some  extraordinary  people  so  far, 
from  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
university. 

“The  house  should  be  a place 
where  people  can  relax  and  commu- 
nicate. I look  forward  to  bringing 
people  together  with  shared  inter- 
ests, to  finding  ways  were  they  could 
support  each  other.  It’s  the  most 
exciting  and  demanding  thing  I’ve 
ever  done  outside  of  raising 
children,”  said  the  mother  of  four. 

She’s  focusing  now  on  meeting 
people,  learning  about  U of  T in  the 
year  2000,  a very  different  university 
than  the  one  she  knew  as  a student 
in  the  1960s. 

A self-described  “behind-the- 
scenes”  kind  of  person,  Mary 
Catherine  will  be  working  for  the 
advancement  of  a university  that 
intends  to  raise  $1  billion  in  private 
support  by  2004  through  event 
planning,  networking  and  hosting. 
She’ll  be  actively  supporting  her 


husband’s  commitment  to  commu- 
nity outreach  by  helping  to  commu- 
nicate the  impact  and  distinctiveness 
of  her  alma  mater. 

“My  roots  are  here  and  this  uni- 
versity opened  up  a wonderful  world 
for  me.  I feel  good  about  helping 
strengthen  that  institution,  helping 
people  understand  what  U ofT  is  — 
a place  that  develops  people  in  so 
many  ways.  I know  from  personal 
experience  that  it  offers  an  incredi- 
ble opportunity  for  people  to  fulfil 
themselves  and  contribute  to  the 
world.  This  is  a wonderfully  diverse 
place  of  people  and  disciplines.” 

While  some  would  view  her  staff 
position  as  a pioneering  move  that 
acknowledges  the  24-hour  job  of  a 
presidential  partner,  Mary  Catherine 
isn’t  focused  on  the  precedent.  “I’m 
not  enamoured  of  being  a pioneer,” 
she  says.  “My  daughters  would  be. 
I just  want  to  do  what  I can  for  the 
university  and  Bob  to  make  a 
difference.  I admire  people  who 
blaze  trails  but  that’s  not  what  I’m 
about.  I work  from  the  heart  and 
have  no  missionary  zeal  to  be  out 
there  as  some  kind  of  symbol.  I’m 
happy  to  bring  my  particular 
strength  to  this  university  because  I 


care  about  the  university  and  am  in  a 
position  to  make  a contribution.” 

“It’s  fortunate  for  us  that  both 
Bob  and  Mary  Catherine  Birgeneau 
have  chosen  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  U of  T at  a time  when  both  have 
the  ability,  the  commitment  and  the 
time,”  said  Wendy  Cecil-Cockwell, 
chair  of  Governing  Council. 

When  the  university’s  senior  salary 
committee  examined  the  practices 
of  U of  T’s  peer  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  Cecil-Cockwell 
explained,  it  found  a growing 
appreciation  for  the  active  role 
played  by  a partner  of  the  president 
of  a major  research  institution. 
“Increasingly,  it’s  in  the  interest  of 
equity  and  fairness  that  that  job  has 
become  a staff  position,  which  is 
naturally  recognized  and  compen- 
sated,” she  said. 

“U  of  T intends  to  compete  at 
the  highest  international  levels,” 
Dellandrea  added.  “The  advancement 
of  this  university  on  an  international 
scale  will  require  a tremendous  amount 
of  involvement  by  the  president  and 
very  hands-on  involvement  by 
Mary  Catherine.  This  is  an  important 
job  and  we’re  taking  a leadership 
role  in  recognizing  its  value.” 
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7 Hart  House  Circle  • www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 


U of  T Tops  Again 


■ C SPECIAL  EVENTS  Coll  978-2452 
■*  Interested  in  the  future  of  Hart  House  Theatre?  The  Advisory  Group  to  consider  the 
■C  integration  of  Hart  House  Theatre  into  Hart  House  will  present  and  discuss  their 
£ draft  recommendations  in  an  open  meeting  on  Thurs.  Nov.  23  from  7-9pm  in  the 
^ Debates  Room.  For  more  information  contact  the  Warden's  office  at  978-2436. 
X Graduate  Committee  and  Drama  Society  stages  William  Morris  historical  play, 

• *The  Tables  Turned",  Sot,  Nov.  18,  7pm  reception  for  7:30pm  curtain  in  the  Great 
^5  Hall.  Tickets  are  now  on  sole,  $10  for  U of  T students  and  Hart  House  members 

. with  valid  ID,  $1 5 for  general  admission.  Tickets  ore  available  at  the  Hall  Porters' 
X Desk.  Call  978-2452  for  more  information 

£ Graduate  Committee  Dinner  Series  - Lupe  Rodrigues  Nov.  22,  Future  dates  are; 
■C  Dec.  6,  Jan.  10,  Feb,  14  and  Mar.  7.  Single  tickets  are  still  available  in  limited 
X quantity  at  the  Membership  Services  Office.  Call  978-2447  for  information. 

X ART  Call  978-8398 

£ The  Justlna  M.  Barnlcke  Gallery  - West  Gallery:  Howard  Gerry,  "After  The  Fall", 
£ photographic  works  1994-1998.  East  Gallery:  Sadko  Hadzlhasanovlc,  "Wallpapers 
X - Greatest  Hitz".  Nov.  1 6-Dec.  14.  Meet  the  artists  Thurs.  Nov.  30  from  5-7pm. 

• Arbor  Room  - Maggie  Macdonald,  Runs  toDecember. 

X 'Pleasures  of  Flesh"  Series  - "The  Body  As  Canvas'  featuring  artist,  Jeannle  Thlb, 
. Thurs.  Nov.  16  at  7pm  in  the  Music  Room. 

‘5  LIBRARY  Call  978-5362 

• Reading  - "1867  And  All  That",  Robert  Bothwell,  Jack  Granasteln,  Will  Ferguson 
X and  Marshal  Boulten  read  from  their  new  works,  Tue.  Nov.  14  at  7:30pm  in  the 

Hart  House  Library.  Free.  All  welcome. 

75  The  Nineteenth  Annual  Hart  House  Literary  Contest  open  to  students  aTid  senior 
£ members  of  Hart  House.  Deadline  is  midnight.  Sun.  Jan.  14,  2001  Rules  and 
m entry  forms  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk. 

■ The  Hart  House  Review  is  accepting  submissions  of  originol  poetry,  prose,  short 

• fiction,  artwork  and  photography.  Open  to  U of  T students  and  Hart  House  senior 
X members.  Entry  deadline  is  Sat.  Jan.  14,  2001 . Entry  forms  available  at  the  Hall 
T Porters'  Desk.  Call  978-5362  for  more  information  or  e-mail  the  editors  at 

X harthousereview@hotmail.com 

MUSIC  Call  978-2452  - All  concerts  are  FREE! 

X Jazz  at  Oscars  - The  10  0-Clock  Jazz  Band,  Fri.  Nov.  17,  and  The  Engineering 
£ skule  Band  on  Fri.  Nov.  24,  beginning  ot  8:30pm  in  the  Arbor  Room.  Licensed. 
•£  no  cover.  Call  978-5362  for  more  info  or  visit  our  website  at 
X www.utoronto.ca/harthouse 

• Chamber  Strings  Concert  - Sun.  Nov.  19  at  8pm  in  the  Great  Hall, 
js  Chorus  Concert  - Sun.  Nov.  26  at  3pm  in  the  Great  Hall. 

• CLUBS  & COMMITTEES -Coll  978-2452 


£ ATHLETICS  - CALL  978-2447  “ 

1 Hart  House  Indoor  Triathlon  Workshop  - Attend  a free  Workshop  on  Thurs.  Nov,  y 

X 1 6 from  6-8pm  in  the  Music  Room.  Craig  Taylor,  U of  T Triathlon  Cooch  will  3, 

• address  training  programmes,  and  give  tips  on  swimming  and  running  techniques  • 
X t0  he|p  you  prepare  for  the  Hart  House  Indoor  Triathlon,  Sot.  Feb.  3,  2001 . Call 
. 978-2447  to  register  or  come  in  person  to  the  Membership  Services  Office. 

^ Level  one  Squash  Classes  - Registration  for  additional  squash  classes  are  being  7 
£ accepted  for  Monday  or  Wednesday  evenings,  5:40pm  and  6:20pm,  40  classes  3i 
h per  week  for  5 weeks  beginning  Wed.  Nov.  6 and  Fri.  Nov.  8.  Fee  $30.  Instructor  y 
« is  Mark  Duratnay  Register  in  the  Membership  Services  Office.  a 
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Call  for  applications  to 

The  Halbert  Exchange  Program 

Supporting  collaborative  research  between 

the  University  of  Toronto 
and 

the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem 


The  Halbert  Fellowship  supports  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  collaborative  research  networks 
involving  faculty  and  graduate  students  and  requires 
a three-year  commitment.  The  application  process 
proceeds  in  two  stages.  A letter  of  intent  outlining 
the  project  and  identifying  the  collaborators  must 
be  submitted  by  November  15,  2000.  Applicants 
may  then  be  asked  to  submit  a full  application  due 
April  15,  2001. 

The  Halbert  Post-Doctoral  Fellowship  supports 
research  related  expenses  incurred  while  studying  at 
the  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem.  Applications 
are  due  April  15,  2001. 


For  more  information  please  contact 
the  Program  Co-ordinator 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies 
1 Devonshire  Place,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Tel:  416-946-8891 
Fax:  416-946-8915 


- Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
classes,  faculty,  finances,  library 
and  reputation.  U of  T took  the 
top  position  in  student  services  as 
a percentage  of  operating  budget, 
total  library  holdings,  expendi- 
tures for  libraries,  alumni  support 
and  reputational  survey.  In  the 
individual  indices,  U of  T moved 
up  three  positions  (from  eighth  to 
fifth)  in  first-year  class  size  and 
two  positions  (fourth  to  second) 
in  scholarships  and  bursaries  as  a 
percentage  of  budget. 

The  reputational  portion  of  the 
rankings  is  based  on  surveys  sent  to 
7,000  high  school  guidance  coun- 
sellors, university  officials,  CEOs 


of  major,  corporations  and  corpo- 
rate recruiters  across  the  country. 

“There’s  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  these  rankings  and  our  top 
position  in  them  are  extremely 
important  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,”  said  Florence  Silver, 
director  of  student  recruitment. 
She  said  that  in  a recent  appli- 
cant survey,  86  per  cent  of  those 
who  read  Maclean's  consider  it  a 
useful  source  of  information 
about  universities.  Three-quar- 
ters of  student  with  90  per  cent 
or  better  high  school  averages 
said  they’d  read  Macleans  univer- 
sity issue.  “The  readership  is  very 
high  among  top  students  who  are 


a target  for  U of  T,”  Silver 
added. 

The  magazine’s  associate  man- 
aging editor,  Ann  Dowsett 
Johnston,  said  the  ranking  data 
show  government  funding  is 
down,  tuition  and  enrolment 
demands  are  up,  and  other  coun- 
tries - particularly  the  US  - con- 
tinue to  lure  talented  Canadian 
students  away.  “In  a global  econo- 
my we  can’t  afford  to  underfund 
education,”  she  said.  “Access,  and 
access  to  excellence,  will  be  the 
key  issues  of  the  next  decade. 
There  will  be  a parent’s  revolution 
if  governments  shortchange  this 
generation.” 


Discovery  Rewrites  History 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
Other  work,  some  of  it  still  in 
progress,  supports  this  idea,  and  we 
now  have  strong  evidence  of  the  early 
evolution  of  herbivorous  reptiles  on 
land.” 

This  small  reptile  was  also  a her- 
bivore and  the  researchers  interpret 
its  upright,  bipedal  ability  as  a 
mechanism  for  escaping  predators, 
not  becoming  one  as  in  the  case  of 
dinosaurs.  “Since  this  bolosaur  was 
able  to  tuck  in  its  limbs  under  the 
body  and  run  on  two  legs,  it  was 
basically  faster  than  anything  else 


around  at  the  time.  And  for  a small 
herbivorous  animal  that  makes  a lot 
of  sense,  especially  when  there  are 
lots  of  larger  predators  around,” 
Reisz  explained. 

Fragments  of  other  bolosaurs 
have  been  found  in  what  is  now 
North  America,  China  and  Russia, 
confirming  the  widespread  early 
distribution  of  this  reptile.  What 
makes  this  find  even  more  signifi- 
cant is  that  most  of  the  reptiles  that 
lived  during  the  early  Permian  were 
characterized  by  massive  girdles, 
short,  stocky  limbs,  a sprawling 


posture  and  gait  and  relatively  slow 
locomotion. 

The  other  authors  of  the  paper 
include  Carnegie  Museum  of 
Natural  History  paleontologists 
David  Berman  and  Amy  Henrici, 
UTM  research  associate  Diane 
Scott,  California  State  University 
biologist  Stuart  Sumida  and 
Museum  der  Natur  Gotha  paleon- 
tologist Thomas  Martens. 

The  skeleton  is  now  housed  at 
the  Carnegie  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


Enrolment  Predictions  Drop 


~ Continued  From  Page  1 ~ 
behaviour  of  students  who  haven’t 
even  left  the  junior  or  senior  high 
school  system  yet.  Largely  prompt- 
ed by  the  double  cohort  and  the 
baby  boom  echo,  the  crunch  is 
expected  to  affect  the  post-sec- 
ondary system  throughout  the  next 
decade,  with  the  greatest  impact 
likely  by  2005.  By  then,  Ontario’s 
universities  could  see  demand  for 
university  increase  by  more  than 
58,000  students.  The  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  predicts  that 
another  30,000  new  students  will 
be  added  to  the  mix  by  2010. 

The  university  has  already 
received  funding  through  the 
provincial  SuperBuild  program  to 
support  some  4,000  new  student 


spaces  and  is  working  with  the  gov- 
ernment to  secure  additional  fund- 
ing for  the  remaining  5,000  spaces 
it  is  prepared  to  create. 

“We  fully  expect  tremendous 
need  for  university  spaces,  particu- 
larly in  the  905  area,”  Sedra  said, 
“and  we  don’t  believe  it  is  fair  to 
expect  students  to  have  to  travel  far 
from  home  to  get  a university  edu- 
cation. We  have  two  campuses  in 
the  region  and  we  re  committed  to 
helping  solve  the  space  problem. 
We’re  confident  that  with  the  help 
of  the  province  we’ll  find  the  solu- 
tion that  will  enable  us  to  expand 
by  50  per  cent  on  each  of  the  sub- 
urban campuses.” 

While  most  of  the  expansion  is 
in  undergraduate  programming, 


Sedra  said  the  university  is  poised 
to  make  the  case  for  increased  sup- 
port.for  graduate  education,  as  well. 
“At  the  doctoral  level,  Canada  still 
is  not  able  to  keep  up  with  demand. 
This  country  will  need  30,000  new 
faculty  members  over  the  next 
decade  - more  than  13,000  in 
Ontario  alone.  As  a research-inten- 
sive institution,  we  must  expand 
our  graduate  operations.” 

U of  T produces  the  majority  of 
PhDs  in  Canada  - more  than  500 
annually  - and  accounts  for  a signif- 
icant proportion  of  the  professors 
teaching  in  universities  across  the 
country.  Sedra  said  graduate  expan- 
sion will  occur  on  all  three  campus- 
es, with  the  greatest  increase  likely 
on  the  St.  George  campus. 


DOWNTOWN  FOOT  CARE  CLINIC 


Professional  foot  care  for  tfiose  who  live  or  work  downtown 


✓ Heel  and  arch  pain 

✓ Sports  injuries 

✓ Custom  sandals/footwear 

✓ Athlete’s  Foot  and  fungal  nails 

✓ Flat  feet 


✓ Custom  prescribed  orthotics 

✓ General  foot  care  (nails,  corns,  calluses) 

✓ Diabetic  foot  care  (including  ulcers) 

✓ Warts 

✓ Ingrown  toenails 


Thomas  Weisz,  B.A.,  D.Ch.,  Registered  Chiropodist 

By  Appointment  (No  Referral  Is  Necessary ) 


70  Yorkville  Avenue 
Ground  Floor 
West  of  Bay) 

416)  925-6823 


700  University  Avenue 
(at  College) 

Hydro  Place,  Concourse  Level 
(416)  598-8842 


Ontario’s  foot  care  Professionals  are  licensed  by  the  College  of  Chiropodists  of  Ontario. 
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ABCs  for  PhDs 

New  English-language  program  improves  graduate 
students  communication  skills 


Now  We’re  Talking 

Queer  groups  reach  out  to  own  minorities 


BY  JANET  WONG 


Daniel  Tzabbar  calls  the  English  language 

support  he  received  from  a program  at  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies  (SGS)  more  helpful  than  any  PhD 
course  he’s  taken  at  U of  T. 

A doctoral  student  in  organizational  behaviour  and 
strategy  at  the  Rotman  School  of  Management, 
Tzabbar  is  originally  from  Israel.  While  he  did  fine  on 
the  English  proficiency  exam,  he  found  the  day-to-day 
experience  of  living  and  studying  in  an  English 
environment  more  difficult. 

“Basically  what  we  do  here  in  a PhD  or  any  gradu- 
ate program  is  communication....  I [must  be  able  to] 
communicate  my  thoughts  and  articulate  my  argu- 
ments,” Tzabbar  says.  “PhD  courses  give  you  general 
information,  but  being  able  to  take  my  ideas  and  com- 
municate them  to  a broader  audience,  that’s  a skill  that 
no  one  gives  you  in  a PhD  program.  And  the  program 
that  [SGS  is]  developing  right  now  is  very  crucial  to 
[graduate  students’]  progress  here.” 

The  program  Tzabbar  is  referring  to  is  SGS’s  office 
of  English  language  and  writing  support  (ELWS),  a 
new  three-year  pilot  program  run  under  the  leadership 
of  Professor  Jane  Freeman.  She  was  hired  as  director  in 
July  and  the  program  began  offering  courses  in 
September. 

Available  only  to  graduate  students  at  the  university, 
the  program  offers  Monday  night  workshops,  13 
courses  in  oral  and  written  language  support  ranging 
from  pronunciation,  listening  strategies  and  developing 
an  “academic  voice,”  to  academic  writing,  essay  writing 
and  learning  to  shorten  documents.  In  addition,  stu- 
dents who  require  individual  attention  in  specific  areas 
have  the  ability  to  consult  one-on-one  with  one  of  the 
program’s  teachers.  This  is  offered  to  both  native  and 
non-native  speakers  of  English  — and  all  free  of 
charge. 

Why  native  speakers  of  English? 

“We  might  have  brilliant  chemists  or  physicists 
whose  strength  is  not  writing,  or  students  who  have 
neverhad  to  write  a thesis,”  Freeman  explains.  “They’re 
busy  working  in  the  lab,  their  research  is  going  well,  but 
they  may  find  it  difficult  to  express  their  ideas  in  writ- 
ing or  to  target  an  audience.” 

Second,  Freeman  adds,  there  is  a perception  that  if 
you’re  a second  language  speaker  of  English  you’re  a 


bad  writer  and  if  you’re  a domestic  speaker,  you  must  be 
a good  writer:  that  simply  isn’t  true. 

Julie  Stabile,  a PhD  student  in  her  final  year  in 
information  studies,  can  attest  to  that. 

“The  fact  that  we  can  [speak  English  well]  doesn’t 
mean  that  we  can  write,”  she  says.  “I  can  express  my 
thoughts  as  I’m  talking,  but  as  soon  as  I start  to  write, 
you  feel  like  you  have  to  put  it  into  a more  formal 
structure  and  I just  freeze  up.  And  what  comes  out  is 
not  what  I’m  trying  to  say.” 

Stabile  says  the  ELWS  writing  courses  helped  her 
see  patterns  in  her  writing  that  hinder  clarity,  patterns  she 
wasn’t  even  aware  of.  And  while  her  supervisor  would 
give  feedback  indicating  her  writing  was  weak,  she  says 
she  was  not  given  direction  on  how  to  improve  it. 

“That’s  where  T have  problems,  presenting  my 
thoughts  in  a clear  fashion,  following  a logical  struc- 
ture. One  of  the  problems  as  a PhD  student  that  I have 
is  that  I know  the  subject.  And  sometimes  I say  things 
with  that  knowledge  in  my  mind,  but  not  in  my  audi- 
ence’s. So  what  is  clear  to  me  is  not  clear  to  them.  I 
neglect  to  put  in  the  points  that  would  give  them  the 
knowledge  to  understand  the  point  I’m  trying  to 
make.” 

The  response  to  the  program  has  already  been  over- 
whelming. With  a total  of  220  spaces  for  the  13  cours- 
es, Freeman  says  225  students  enrolled  on  the  first  day. 

However,  Freeman  stresses  that  while  most  of  the 
students  in  the  program  are  second  language  students, 
it  is  not  a remedial  program  for  students  with  severe 
language  difficulties.  Students  must  have  a certain 
TOEFL  (Test  of  English  as  a Foreign  Language)  score 
to  be  admitted  at  University  of  Toronto,  she  says. 

“If  someone  is  a potential  Nobel  laureate  in  chem- 
istry and  is  doing  research  that’s  on  the  cutting  edge, 
and  English  happens  to  be  her  fourth  language,  U of  T 
still  wants  to  attract  someone  like  that  but  needs  to  rec- 
ognize that  she’s  going  to  have  some  special  needs,” 
Freeman  says.  “But  if  she’s  not  able  to  cope  in  English, 
if  she’s  not  able  to  absorb  lecture  material,  keep  up  with 
the  lab,  get  her  points  across  in  a basic  way,  then  she’s 
going  to  need  to  spend  some  time  in  English  before  she 
can  thrive  here.” 

For  more  information  on  the  program,  look  to  the 
ELWS  Web  site  at  www.sgs.utoronto.ca/english. 


BY JUDY  NOORDERMEER 

Much  of  the  work  done  by 

queer  advocacy  groups  has 
been  directed  at  raising  awareness 
among  the  straight  community, 
both  within  and  outside  university 
campuses.  But  as  delegates  to 
Toronto’s  first-ever  conference  on 
campus  sexual  minority  issues 
learned,  queer  groups  also  have  to 
start  talking  — and  listening  — to 
one  another. 

Jude  Tate,  U of  T co-ordinator  of 
lesbian,  gay,  bisexual,  transgendered 
and  queer  (LGBTQ)  resources  and 
programs,  said  participants  at  the 
Nov.  3 and  4 conference  at  Ryerson 
Polytechnic  University  felt 
“strengthened”  by  the  exchange  of 
ideas  at  the  event  and  it  is  now  time 
to  “work  on  that  energy”  in  order  to 
move  forward. 

The  conference,  Bent  on  Change: 
Rethinking  Queer  Issues  on 
Campus  and  in  Communities, 
brought  together  students,  staff  and 
faculty  from  U of  T,  Ryerson  and 
York  universities,  as  well  as  universi- 
ties from  across  North  America,  to 
discuss  the  future  of  LGBTQ_issues 
on  their  campuses.  With  more  than 
200  registrants,  the  event  was  “burst- 
ing at  the  seams,”  said  organizers, 
who  had  anticipated  only  150. 

Tate,  whose  position  is  unique  in 
Canada,  said  many  of  the  building 
blocks  for  queer-positive  universi- 
ties are  already  in  place. 

“Some  of  the  laws  protecting 
people  against  discrimination  and 
the  equity  policies  that  many  of  the 
universities  have  provide  a base,” 
she  said.  “However,  how  those 
policies  and  those  rights  are 
operationalized  is  a very  different 
experience”  from  campus  to  campus. 
The  LGBTQ_  community  must 


address  issues  among  its  own  mem- 
bers as  well,  Tate  added.  There  is 
the  issue  of  “intersecting  diversity,” 
she  explained,  referring  to 
Aboriginal  Peoples,  visible  minori- 
ties and  people  with  disabilities 
who  are  also  sexual  minorities. 

“We  have  w'ork  to  do  around  rec- 
ognizing the  marginalization  of 
other  people  within  the  lesbian  and 
gay  communities.  Our  work  is  not 


Jude  Tate 


solely  just  to  deal  with  the  people 
from  those  particular  communities 
but  to  get  people  who  have  privi- 
lege around  these  things  and  who 
are  lesbian  and  gay  to  recognize 
that  they  need  to  begin  to  speak  out 
on  behalf  of  those  people  as  well.” 
Supporting  students  is  also  a crit- 
ical issue,  added  Tate,  who  believes 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  write 
about  their  experiences  and  integrate 
them  with  their  academic  studies. 

Tate  said  the  enduring  impact  of 
the  conference  is  that  it  got  people 
communicating  with  each  other. 

“We  do  this  work  in  the  isolation  of 
our  [own]  university.  People  who  are 
working  on  LGBTQ_  issues  are  not 
necessarily  reaching  out,”  she  said. 
Now  they’re  talking. 
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University  Affairs  Board 


New  homes  away  from  home 

University  Affairs  Board  unanimously  recommended  approval 
at  the  Nov.  7 meeting  for  two  new  student  residences.  New  College  is 
seeking  space  to  accommodate  280  undergraduate  students  on  Willcocks 
Street  at  a cost  of  approximately  $22,400,000  while  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Mississauga  will  spend  approximately  $14,059,000  to 
house  192  graduate  students.  Governing  Council  will  consider  these 
recommendations  at  its  Dec.  14  meeting. 

Web-based  voting  update 

Undergraduate  Web -based  voting  for  next  year’s  Governing 

Council  representatives  remains  contentious.  While  the  motion  was 
passed  unanimously  and  recommended  for  approval  at  next  month’s 
Governing  Council  meeting,  a few  members  of  UAB  are  still  uneasy  with 
the  security,  accessibility  and  student  participation  issues.  As  such,  an 
amendment  was  tabled  requiring  that  the  issue  of  Web-based  voting 
return  to  UAB  after  a one-year  trial  period  to  assess  this  voting  mecha- 
nism. The  2001  election  of  student  representatives  will  be  the  first  using 
only  the  Web,  with  no  traditional  ballot  boxes  available. 

Personal  safety  threats  increase 

In  her  June  2000  report,  community  safety  co-ordinator  Myra 

Lefkowitz  states  her  office  dealt  with  approximately  84  cases  of  personal 
threat  involving  U of  T community  members  from  October  1999  to  June 
30,  2000.  This  figure  shows  an  increase  from  the  73  cases  outlined  in  the 
previous  1998-99  report.  Of  these,  six  were  sexual  assaults  (four  of  which 
occurred  off  campus),  which  is  up  from  two  the  previous  year.  “These  cases 
were  initiated  by  individuals  experiencing  a threat  to  their  personal  safety; 
by  supervisors  concerned  about  either  the  safety  of  an  employee  or  con- 
cerned about  the  behaviour  of  a employee  that  posed  a potential  or  actual 
threat  to  others;  or,  by  others  who,  although  not  in  a supervisory  role,  were 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  others,”  the  report  states. 


Hike  Taxes  on  Smokes, 
Report  Urges 


BY  STEVEN  DE  SOUSA 

CHEAP  CIGARETTES  AND  WEAK 
workplace  legislation  continue 
to  hinder  efforts  to  reduce  the 
number  of  smokers  in  the  province, 
says  a report  from  the  Ontario 
Tobacco  Research  Unit  at  U of  T. 

Despite  a recent  renewal  of 
financial  support  by  Queen’s  Park 
to  the  Ontario  Tobacco  Strategy  — 
an  extra  $10  million  over  two  years 
— spending  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment still  falls  well  short  of  the 
amount  recommended  by  the 
health  minister’s  expert  panel  to 
make  a significant  impact  on 
smoking  habits.  Next  year  the 
Ontario  government  will  spend 
$1.71  per  capita  on  tobacco  control 
— its  highest  amount  ever  and 
more  than  double  the  $0.78  spent 
in  1998-1999  but  still  well  short  of 
the  $8-per-capita  estimate  recom- 
mended by  the  panel  and  the  U.S. 
Centers  for  Disease  Control. 

Compounding  the  problem, 
according  to  the  report,  is  the  low- 
est rate  of  taxation  in  the  country 
— a carton  of  cigarettes  costs  only 
$31.68  in  Ontario,  compared  with 
$41  to  $50  in  Canada’s  western 
provinces  and  almost  $60  Cdn  in 
New  York  state. 

“We  need  to  attack  smoking  on 
several  fronts  simultaneously  in 
order  to  have  a more  dramatic 
reduction  in  the  number  of  smok- 
ers,” said  Roberta  Ferrence,  director 
of  the  research  unit  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  and  a senior  scientist 
at  the  Centre  for  Addiction  and 


Mental  Health.  “While  we  applaud 
recent  initiatives  by  the  province, 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  our 
efforts  will  continue  to  be  compro- 
mised unless  we  make  cigarettes 
more  expensive  and  give  people 
fewer  places  to  smoke.” 

Exposure  to  second-hand  smoke 
remains  a major  concern  for  blue- 
collar,  service  and  clerical  workers 
who  face  fewer  restrictions  on 
smoking  at  work  than  those  in  pro- 
fessional or  managerial  occupa- 
tions. “Province-wide  legislation 
regarding  smoking  bans  in  all 
enclosed  work  areas  is  the  only 
effective  solution  to  this  disparity,” 
said  one  of  the  study’s  co-authors, 
Professor  Paul  McDonald  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo.  “Greater 
restrictions  would  also  encourage 
smokers  who  want  to  quit  or  cut 
down,  prevent  relapse  among  quit- 
ters and  provide  a health-promot- 
ing environment  for  youth  who  are 
entering  the  workforce  for  the  first 
time.” 

Other  findings  of  the 
Monitoring  the  Ontario  Tobacco 
Strategy  report  include  no  change 
in  youth  smoking  patterns  since 
1995,  a slow  decline  in  the  propor- 
tion of  adults  who  smoke  daily, 
substantial  differences  in  smoking 
rates  by  region  and  increasingly 
favourable  public  attitudes  towards 
tobacco  control. 

Smoking  kills  almost  12,000 
people  in  Ontario  each  year  and  is 
estimated  to  cost  the  provincial 
government  more  than  $1  billion  in 
health  care  costs. 
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Knocking  on  Heaven’s  Door 

Ancient  ideas  about  heaven  have  modern  impact , scholar  says 

BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 


The  concept  of  a heavenly  reward  for  an 

earthly  life  well-spent  is  one  shared  by  most  reli- 
gions throughout  the  world.  However,  who  will  actual- 
ly get  there  has  been  hotly  contested  for  thousands  of 
years. 

Most  early  Christians,  for  example,  thought  there 
should  be  stringent  membership  rules,  but  according 
to  Professor  Terence  Donaldson  ofWycliffe  College, 
many  within  ancient  Judaism  didn’t  mind  the 
thought  of  sharing  an  afterlife  with  Gentiles.  This 
example  of  acceptance  has  repercussions  for  us  now, 
he  argues. 

“Because  of  the  global  environment  in  which  we 
now  live,  we’re  in  contact  with  other  religions  on  a daily 
basis  — which  is  evident  every  time  we  ride  the 
subway,  for  instance  — and  we  need  to  know  how  a 
faithful  member  of  one  religion  comes  to  terms  with 
another.” 

Towards  this  end,  Donaldson  has  set  himself  the 
task  of  collecting  all  the  existing  Jewish  texts  from  250 
BCE  to  150  CE  that  address  the  religious  status  of 
non-Jews  into  one  easily  accessible  volume  for  future 
researchers  and  students. 

“I’m  interested  in  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  Jews 
conceived  of  Gentiles  participating  in  the  ‘age  to  come’ 
as  the  Jews  called  it,”  says  Donaldson.  “One  way  was  by 
full  conversion  to  the  Jewish  faith,  something  analo- 
gous to  Christian  notions  of  conversion.  But  there  was 
also  the  viewpoint  — and  it  became  dominant  in  later 
Rabbinic  Judaism  and  thus  in  most  later  forms  of 
Judaism  — that  there  were  ‘righteous  Gentiles’  who 
were  also  acceptable  to  God.” 

Righteous  Gentiles,  Donaldson  says,  didn’t  have  to 
commit  to  all  613  commandments  of  the  Torah  to  be 
pleasing  to  God  and  therefore  admitted  into  the 
afterlife. 

: 


While  there  was  some  debate  on  what  Gentiles 
actually  needed  to  do  to  be  considered  righteous,  it  was 
generally  felt  that  they  had  to  abide  by  the  smaller  set 
of  commandments  that  were  given  to  Noah,  “who 
could  be  considered  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Jewish 
nation,”  he  says. 

This  list,  adds  Donaldson,  consisted  of  seven  com- 
mandments that  dealt  with  such  things  as  sexual 
morality,  a belief  in  one  god,  not  eating  improperly 
butchered  meat  and  abstaining  from  food  that  had 
been  offered  to  idols. 

While  Christianity  was  more  universal  in  one 
respect  — membership  was  open  to  all  ethnic  groups 
on  an  equal  basis  — the  general  Christian  viewpoint 
was  that  a belief  in  Christ  was  necessary  in  order  to 
enter  the  afterlife,  Donaldson  says. 

Donaldson’s  research,  partially  funded  by  a grant 
from  the  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council,  is  consistent  with  research  conducted  by  pre- 
vious scholars  who  also  found  the  Jewish  faith  to  be 
more  open  in  its  ideas  on  the  subject  than  Christian 
beliefs  of  the  time. 

“The  only  possible  exception  to  this  in  the  New 
Testament  is  Paul’s  letter  to  the  church  in  Rome, 
where  he  can’t  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  Jews  who  haven’t  accepted  Jesus  will  be 
disqualified  in  God’s  plans.  He  tries  to  work  this  out 
in  a lengthy  theological  argument  but  eventually 
throws  up  his  hands  and  says  that  God  will  figure  it 
out  in  the  end.  Judaism,  however,  was  able  to  develop 
more  theological  breathing  space,  as  it  were,  for 
members  of  other  religions.” 

According  to  Donaldson,  there  is  a surprising 
amount  of  ancient  literature  that  bears  on  this  topic  so 
it’s  a good  thing  that  he  isn’t  expecting  to  release  his 
own  text  for  another  two  or  three  years. 
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Please  give  us  a call!  We  will  be  happy  to  assist  you  and 
you  will  feel  welcome  every  time. 


“The  Graphic  Origins  of  the 
Genealogical  Tree” 

PAUL  SAENGER 

(Newberry  Library,  Chicago) 

Wednesday,  22  November  2000  at  4: 1 5 p.m. 
Northrop  Frye  Hall  I 1 3, Victoria  College 

To  be  followed  by  a reception 


Doctors 


Jerry  Nolfi  | Upen  Kawale 

Optometrists 

eye  exoms  - contact  lenses  - laser  surgery  consultation 


MANULIFE  CENTRE  • 55  BLOOR  ST.  W.  (AT  BAY)  • 416  966  1955 
www.torontoeyecare.com 


The  Harold  Innis  Research  Foundation 
is  proud  to  sponsor  a lecture  by  Executive  Producer, 
Canada:  A People’s  History 
and  Head,  CBC  Television’s  Documentary  Unit 


MARK  5TAROWJCZ 

“ Can  Canadian  Identity 
Survive  the  Digital  Deluge? 

Thursday  November  16, 
2000  b.oopm 


Town  Hall  — Innis  College 
University  of  Toronto 
2 Sussex  Avenue 
Reception  of  follow 

For  more  information  call:  (416)  978-3424 


New  Chair  Honours 
Architect  Frank  Gehry 


BY JAMIE  HARRISON 


A CHAIR  HONOURING  CANADIAN 
architect  Frank  Gehry,  the 
first  visiting  endowed  chair  in 
architecture  in  Canada,  has  been 
established  at  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

The  Frank  Gehry  International 
Visiting  Chair  in  Architectural 
Design  is  named  in  honour  of  the 
world-renowned  architect.  Gehry, 
a Toronto-native,  designed  the 
Guggenheim  Museum  in  Bilboa, 
Spain,  and  the  Experience  Music 
Project  in  Seattle  as  well  as  many 
other  significant  buildings  around 
the  world.  The  endowment  will 
allow  the  faculty  to  bring  in  two 
highly  recognized  international 
architects  for  a peri- 
od of  four  months 
each,  annually.  The 
visiting  architects 
wTll  work  with 
graduate  students 
as  well  as  lecture  to  the  greater 
community.  The  first  incumbent 
will  be  named  in  the  spring  of 
2001. 

Funding  of  the  chair  was  made 
possible  by  Heather  Reisman, 
founder  of  Indigo  Books  and 
Music,  who  provided  the  lead  gift. 
She  worked  with  Bruce  Kuwabara 
and  Professor  Larry  Richards,  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Architecture, 
Landscape,  and  Design,  to  secure 
42  other  donors  who  raised  $1  mil- 
lion, matched  by  the  university, 
creating  a $2-million  endowed  chair. 

“Having  the  Gehry  chair  at 
U of  T is  a great  coup  for  us,”  said 
Richards,  a long-time  friend  of 
Gehry ’s.  “The  legacy  of  his  work  is 
known  throughout  the  world  and 
this  is  the  only  university  he  would 
consent  to  lending  his  name  to  for 


a chair  in  architecture.  Most 
important,  it  will  also  provide  stu- 
dents a chance  to  study  and  learn 
from  the  best  in  the  field.” 

A 1998  U of  T honorary  doctor 
of  laws  degree  recipient,  Gehry  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  Harvard 
University,  where  he  studied  archi- 
tecture and  city  planning  respec- 
tively. His  achievements  have 
earned  him  numerous  awards 
including  the  Pritzker  Architecture 
Prize  in  1989,  the  Imperiale  Award 
in  Architecture  in  1992  and  the 
Progressive  Architecture  Design 
Award  in  1991.  He  was  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Lillian  Gish  Award 
for  lifetime  contribution  to  the  arts 
in  1994.  Gehry’s  designs  include 
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the  DG  Bank  building  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  Maggie’s  Centre  in 
Dundee,  Scotland,  the  Walt  Disney 
Concert  Hall  in  Los  Angeles 
and  the  Stata  Center  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Cambridge. 

From  his  offices  in  Santa 
Monica,  California,  Gehry  said  he 
was  elated  when  he  heard  that  fund 
raising  for  the  chair  had  passed 
the  million-dollar  point.  “I  was 
tremendously  honoured  to  receive 
an  honorary  degree  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  two  years 
ago,”  he  said.  “Now  there  is  this 
endowed  chair  with  my  name  on  it, 
created  by  42  very  nice  people.  I’m 
thrilled,  but  even  happier  for  archi- 
tecture students  at  U of  T.  They  are 
the  real  winners  in  this  initiative.” 

Gehry  left  Toronto  at  the  age  of 


17  when  his  family  moved  to  Los 
Angeles.  Reisman,  an  admirer, 
initiated  the  funding  of  the  chair. 
She  and  the  other  donors  come 
from  diverse  backgrounds  such  as 
the  financial  services,  technology, 
architecture  and  hotel  industry. 

“It  was  very  important  to  me  that 
Frank’s  work  be  commemorated  in 
a real  and  meaningful  way,”  said 
Reisman.  “Endowing  the  chair  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  accom- 
plishes a number  of  goals  — it  gives 
recognition  to  Frank’s  record  and 
legacy,  it  helps  the  faculty  gain 
international  attention  and  it  allows 
the  students  to  learn  from  some  of 
the  best  and  brightest  minds  in 
architecture  today.” 

Kuwabara,  a partner  in  the 
Toronto  architec- 
ture firm  of 
Kuwabara  Payne 
McKenna 
Blumberg  and  a 
1972  architecture 
graduate  from  the  University 
of  Toronto,  said  he  is  thrilled 
that  Gehry’s  hometown  will 
recognize  his  accomplishments 
and  vision  and  that  U of  T will 
host  the  first  chair  to  bear 
Gehry’s  name. 

“What  this  represents  is  out- 
standing architecture  education 
for  the  students,”  he  said.  “The 
chair  is  more  about  software  than 
hardware.  It  recognizes  the  role  of 
individual  artistry  and  vision  in  the 
making  of  architecture.  There  is  a 
creative  and  intellectual  equity.” 
Founded  in  1892,  the  Faculty  of 
Architecture,  Landscape,  and 
Design  is  the  only  school  in 
Canada  to  offer  an  integrated  trio 
of  professional  master’s  programs  in 
architecture,  landscape  architecture 
and  urban  design. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


DEPARMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 


Professor  K.  Barry  Sharpless 


The  Scripps  Research  Institute 
La  Jolla,  California 


SELECTIVE  OXIDATION  OF  OLEFINS 


Wednesday,  29  November  2000 

11:00  am 

Room  103,  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories 
60  St.  George  St. 
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Soccer  and  Serendipity 

A phys  ed  student finds  the  focus  of  his  life,  teaching  soccer  skills  and  life  lessons  to  street  kids  in  Nairobi 

By  Megan  Easton 


JIMMY  OSTOYA  STOOD  ON  THE  SIDELINES 
of  a children’s  soccer  game  this  summer 
and  watched  a seemingly  ordinary 
encounter  between  two  players  that  made  him 
silently  cheer.  It  was  a simple  gesture  — one 
boy  offered  a hand  and  a hug  to  another  after 
he  accidentally  tripped  him  — but  for  these 
street  kids  in  the  slums  of  Nairobi  it  was 
nothing  less  than  extraordinary. 

Ostoya,  a fourth-year  student  in  the  Faculty  of 
Physical  Education  and  Health,  spent  the  sum- 
mer developing  an  athletics  program  for  inner- 
city  Nairobi  children  and  says  it  was  a long  hard 
road  to  this  act  of  good  sportsmanship.  “I  wasn’t 
sure  if  I was  getting  to  the  kids,  but  that  was  a 
high  point  and  I felt  the  program  had  worked.” 

During  his  first  week  in  Nairobi  the  same  acci- 
dental tripping  scenario  provoked  a bloody  brawl. 

“In  the  slum  it’s  a real  Heart  of  Darkness, 

Joseph  Conrad  style  of  life  — every  man  and 
woman  for  themselves  — which  is  the  very 
thing  I wanted  to  get  the  kids  away  from.”  It’s 
all  about  survival,  Ostoya  says.  Most  of  the 
children  in  his  program  had  nothing  but  the 
rags  they  wore  day  after  day  and  they  faced 
threats  around  every  corner  in  the  desperately  poor  city. 

The  path  that  led  to  Ostoya’s  summer  in  Kenya  was  part 
serendipity,  part  destiny,  he  says.  He  was  coming  out  of  the 
change  room  after  rowing  practice  one  day  last  year  when  he 
noticed  a poster  advertising  an  information  session  for  students 
interested  in  international  health.  It  caught  his  eye,  the  meet- 
ing started  in  five  minutes  and  he  decided  to  go.  Professor 
Catherine  Chalin  of  the  department  of  public  health  sciences, 
who  does  research  on  women’s  and  children’s  health  in  devel- 
oping countries,  Was  also  at  the  meeting;  she  recognized  Ostoya’s 
potential  and  trusted  he’d  be  up  to  the  challenge. 

“I  saw  somebody  who  had  passion,  intelligence  and  com- 
mitment. He’s  very  focused  and  he  has  a heart  for  what  he’s 
doing,”  says  Chalin,  who  eventually  arranged  his  trip  to 
Nairobi.  “I  don’t  know  where  he’ll  make  a difference  but  I 
know  he  will.  He’s  one  of  those  individuals  that  you  recognize 
as  having  tremendous  potential  and  he  will  only  be  limited  by 


out  of  it  was  a focus  of  what  I want  to  do 
with  my  life.” 

So  when  Chalin  offered  him  the  opportu- 
nity to  combine  his  love  of  sports  with  his 
desire  to  make  a difference  in  the  lives  of  the 
less  fortunate  he  jumped  at  it.  He  went  to 
Professor  Gretchen  Kerr,  associate  dean  in 
his  faculty,  and  proposed  a research  project 
that  would  investigate  the  influence  of  a 
sports  program  on  Nairobi’s  street  kids.  Kerr 
accepted  his  proposal  and  helped  organize  a 
new  student  award,  the  Spirit  of  the  Faculty 
Award,  that  helped  fund  his  trip. 

He  arrived  in  Nairobi  with  six  soccer  balls 
and  a lot  of  enthusiasm.  The  kids  in  his 
charge,  who  were  part  of  a larger  program 
that  provided  health  care  and  education, 
only  wanted  to  play  soccer.  Ostoya  had  few 
soccer  skills  and  most  of  the  balls  were  soon 
deflated  by  thorn  bushes  around  the  playing 
field,  but  he  managed  to  design  a program 
that  the  kids  not  only  loved  but  learned  from. 

“The  whole  Olympic  ideal  is  what  I was 
trying  to  instil  in  the  kids  — education 
through  sport,  understanding  each  other, 
self-esteem,  respect  for  authority  and  others,  team  work,  co- 
operation — things  that  are  essential  to  life,  qualities  that 
make  you  a good  persorvand  a benefit  to  society.” 

Ostoya  was  very  reluctant  to  leave  the  kids  behind  but  he 
found  a successor  to  keep  the  soccer  program  going  and  is  now 
hard  at  work  trying  to  send  over  second-hand  uniforms  for  the 
children.  He  is  considering  graduate  work  next  year  to  further 
explore  his  interest  in  the  body- mind  connection  in  sport  and 
medical  school  is  in  his  long-term  plans.  But  right  now  he  is 
looking  forward  to  going  back  to  Nairobi  next  summer  to 
check  on  the  children’s  progress  and  possibly  start  a similar 
project  with  needy  children  in  another  part  of  the  world. 

He  knows  people  are  impressed  by  these  things  but  says 
their  opinions  don’t  really  matter  to  him.  The  more  important 
rewards  are  in  small  things,  like  changing  a child’s  fist  into  a 
helping  hand.  “It  just  feels  good,”  he  says.  “It  feels  like  it’s  the 
right  thing  to  do.” 


his  imagination.” 

The  Kenya  trip  wasn’t  Ostoya’s  first  overseas  volunteer 
experience.  He  had  spent  the  previous  two  summers  in 
Chiapas,  Mexico,  working  in  an  orphanage  and  in  Tamale, 
Ghana,  helping  out  at  a free  medical  clinic.  Compassion  and 
community  service  are  integral  to  Ostoya’s  life  and  values  and 
he  says  he  always  knew  he  wanted  to  find  a vocation  that 
would  help  him  help  others.  He  grew  up  in  a deeply  religious 
Polish  Catholic  family  that  he  says  instilled  in  him  the  funda- 
mental “do  unto  others”  principle.  “It’s  not  only  a religious 
thing,  it’s  a faith  thing  as  well.  It’s  something  that  you  hold  in 
your  heart  and  it’s  more  than  the  rules  and  regulations.” 

At  St.  Michael’s  College  School  Ostoya  became  involved  in 
a variety  of  volunteer  activities  and  says  he  had  inspiring  role 
models.  But  it  was  the  stint  in  Ghana  that  changed  his  life. 
He  worked  in  a makeshift  medical  clinic  run  by  a tireless  doc- 
tor who  not  only  ministered  to  people’s  physical  ailments  but 
also  tried  to  bring  them  some  joy  in  the  process.  “What  I got 
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University  of  Toronto 

at  Mississauga 

presents  the  2000  Snider  Visiting  Lecturer 

Frans  B.M.  de  Waal 


THE  JEWISH  STUDIES  PROGRAM 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
University  of  Toronto 


The  2000  Dr.  Max  and  Gianna  Glassman 
Israel  Exchange  Scholar 


Director,  Living  Links 

C.H.  Candler  Professor  of  Primate  Behavior 
Department  of  Psychology 
Emory  University 

on 

“Good  Natured: 

Animal  Origins  of  Human  Morality’’ 

8:00PM 

Thursday,  November  30, 2000 

The  Matthews  Auditorium 
Kaneff  Centre 

University  of  Toronto  at  Mississauga 

This  is  a free  lecture.  Seating  is  on  a first-come,  first-served  basis. 
Information  at  UTM,  (905)  569-4656 


Noam  J.  Zohar 

Director  of  the  Graduate  Program  in  Bioethics 
Department  of  Philosophy  - Bar  ILan  University 
(Co-Editor  of  the  Jewish  Political  Tradition) 

Will  Deliver  a Public  Lecture 

RELIGIOUS  AUTHORITY  IN  POLITICS: 
ISRAEL  AND  THE  JEWISH  TRADITION 

Thursday,  30  November  2000 

University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle 
Room  179  — 8.00pm 

For  more  information,  please  call  (516)  978-8118 

Free  and  open  to  the  public 
No  tickets  required 
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PHOTO  COURTESY  OF  JIMMY  OSTOYA 


Free  Workshop 

Saturday,  November  18,  2000 
10.00a.m.  to  4:00p.m. 

Innovation  Foundation 

People  interested  in  entering  the  Business 

Business  Plan  Competition 

Plan  Competition 

Rotman  School 

Check  our  website: 

105  St  George  Street 

www.innovationfoundation.com 

The  Fleck  Atrium 

or  Tel:  (416)  946-7342 

ana  we'll  take  care  oi  delivery 


The  University  of  Toronto  Bookstores 

214  College  St.  at  St.  George,  in  the  Koffler  Student  Centre 
General  Information:  978-7900  Browse  us  at  www.uoftbookstore.com 


and  online:  WWW.Uoftbookstore.com 


University  of  Toronto  — John  M.  Olin  Lecture  Series 
in  association  with  the  Department  of  Political  Science 


A SYMPOSIUM  ON  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  U.S.  ELECTION 

Theodore  J.  Lowi 

Department  of  Government,  Cornell  University 

Pippa  Norris 

Joan  Shorenstein  Center  on  the  Press,  Politics  and  Public  Policy 
John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  Harvard  University 

Walter  Stone 

Department  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder 

Part  I - Symposium 

Thursday,  November  16,  4:00-6:00  p.m. 

University  College,  Room  179,  15  King's  College  Circle 

Part  II  - Informal  Discussion 

Friday,  November  17,  10:00-12:00  p.m. 

Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies,  North  House,  Room  208N, 
1 Devonshire  Place 


Co-Sponsored  by: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  - FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

THE  CENTRE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AT  THE  MUNK  CENTRE 


"RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PAST  INJUSTICE" 

Chandran  Kukathas 

School  of  Politics,  University  College,  University  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia 

Responsibility  for  Past  Injustice 

Monday,  November  20,  4:00-6:00  p.m. 

Room  3050,  Sidney  Smith,  100  St.  George  Street 


Mystery  Man 


BY  MICHAH  RYNOR 


Around  1950,  this  handsome  plaster  bust,  painted  a dull 

olive  colour  to  resemble  stone,  appeared  at  University  College  — and 
that’s  just  about  all  anyone  knows  about  it.  Canadian  artist  Kenneth  Jarvis 
created  it,  and  a document  in  the  University  of  Toronto  Art  Centre  gives 
it  the  label  “young  student,”  but  who  exactly  was  this  thoughtful-looking 
youth?  The  office  of  the  principal  would  welcome  any  clues  to  crack  this 
case  once  and  for  all. 


cWe  value  your  opinion  ... 

that’s  why  the  back  page  of  The  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  Forum,  a 
place  where  thoughts,  concerns  and  opinions  of  interest  to 
colleagues  across  the  university  find  expression.  Original  essays  by 
members  of  the  community  are  both  welcomed  and  encouraged. 
Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  invited  to  submit  or  discuss  ideas 
with: 

Jill  Rutherford,  editor 
The  Bulletin 
(416)  978-7016 
jill.rutherford@utoronto.ca 

J^ook  forward  to  hearing  from  you! 
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MIKE  ANDRECHUK 


Commentary 

Broken  Promises 

American-style  “compassionate  conservatism ” is  no  substitute for  Ontario's  public  social  programs 

By  Martha  Friendly 


I AST  WEEK  I SAT  IN  A BALLROOM  AT  THE  METRO 
Convention  Centre,  watching  morosely  while  most 
-A  of  a crowd  of  business  executives  and  other  invitees 
jumped  to  their  feet  to  applaud  as  General  Colin  L.  Powell 
(U.S.A.  Retired)  and  Premier  Mike  Harris  launched  Ontario’s 
Promise. 

Ontario’s  Promise  is  the  local  clone  of  America’s  promise, 
a 1997  initiative  whose  purpose  is  to  cajole  businesses  and  vol- 
untary groups  to  make  a commitment  to  children  and  youth. 
The  two  promises  have  much  in  common:  the  America’s 
Promise  logo  is  a little  red  wagon,  and  so  is  Ontario’s.  America’s 
Promise  centres  on  five  premises  — “a  healthy  start,  a rela- 
tionship with  a caring  adult,  safe  places  outside  the  home,  mar- 
ketable skills  through  effective  education  and  an  opportunity 
to  give  back  to  the  community”;  so  does  Ontario’s  Promise.  The 
America’s  Promise  Web  site  recounts  anecdotes  about  successful 
individual  children;  in  his  remarks  at  the  launch,  Harris  told 
a story  about  a seven-year-old  boy  who  was  having  difficulty 
at  home  and  school  but  showed  a dramatic  turnaround  when 
he  was  the  recipient  of  a donated  computer. 

The  most  important  thing  that  the  two  promises  have  in 
common,  though,  is  their  fundamental  approach  to  social  pol- 
icy. The  core  premise  of  both  America’s  and  Ontario’s 
promises  is  that  compassionate  conservatism,  voluntarism  and 
boosterism  are  a substitute  for  social  programs  that  ensure 
publicly  funded  and  publicly  organized  services  to  foster  the 
healthy  development  and  well-being  of  children.  They  also 
both  focus  on  children  presumed  to  be  “at  risk”  of  falling  into 
criminal  and  other  bad  behaviour. 

Harris’  announcement  did  not  specify  how  more  corporate  in- 
volvement and  voluntarism  would  fill  the  gaps  left  by  government’s 
retreat  from  child  and  family  services.  In  Ontario  these  retreats 
include  the  erosion  of  education  funds  that  permitted  after- 
school child  care  programs  to  provide  “safe  places  outside  the 
home”;  cutbacks  to  quality  child  care,  basic  health  care  and  sup- 
port to  families  that  contribute  to  “a  healthy  start”;  increasing  child 
poverty  and  child  hunger;  a housing  situation  that  allows  child 
homelessness;  and  ceaseless  crises  in  the  public  education  system 
that  impede  the  ability  of  educators  to  provide  “effective  educa- 
tion” and  transmission  of  skills,  marketable  or  otherwise. 

I found  the  launch  of  Ontario’s  Promise  saddening  and  more 


than  a little  scary.  I immigrated  to  Canada  from  the  U.S. 
where  I had  been  involved  in  research  on  the  sole  American 
national  early  childhood  program,  Head  Start.  But  it  was  my 
continuing  work  on  Canadian  child  care  policy  that  brought 
home  to  me  the  differences  between  a social  policy  approach  — 
concerned  with  questions  of  fairness  and  redistribution  and  an 
integral  role  for  government  — and  a market  approach.  Social 
policy  presumes  that  ensuring  “public  goods”  is  a legitimate 
government  function  that  includes  procedures  like  regulation, 
constraints  and  rewards  as  well  as  funding  to  guide  interven- 
tion in  an  otherwise  capricious  social  system. 

Historically,  relying  on  the  good  will  of  volunteers  and  on  the 
marketplace  — both  arbitrary  — has  been  much  more  the 


American  approach  to  basic  services  than  the  Canadian.  The 
“Canadian  way”  of  ensuring  social  programs  through  social 
policy  has  meant  that  medicare  was  universal,  colleges  and 
universities  were  publicly  funded,  that  Canadians  of  all 
classes  sent  their  children  to  local  public  schools  and  that 
these  services  were  collectively  supported  through  tax  rev- 
enues. While  Canada  has  never  achieved  the  family  and  child 
care  policy  that  families  enjoy  in  continental  Europe  (and 
now  are  beginning  to  benefit  from  in  Quebec),  it  always 
seemed  to  be  just  around  the  corner.  After  all,  although 
Canada  isn’t  as  egalitarian  as  Denmark,  it  is  also  not  as 
individualistic  as  America. 

It  should  be  noted  that  America’s  Promise  has  gen- 
erated considerable  criticism  in  the  United  States.  The  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  whose  editorial  questioned  whether 
voluntarism  on  any  scale  is  a legitimate  replacement  for  a gov- 
ernment role,  characterized  the  event  that  spawned  it,  The 
Presidents’  Summit  for  America,  as  “a  thousand  points  of 
tripe.”  The  New  York  Times,  linking  America’s  Promise  to 
conceptions  of  social  programs  beginning  with  George 
Bush  (the  elder’s)  Thousand  Points  of  Light,  denounced  sub- 
stituting voluntarism  for  government  funding  for  children’s 
programs.  Alfred  Kahn,  a professor  emeritus  at  Columbia 
University’s  School  of  Social  Work,  said  about  America’s 
Promise:  “There  isn’t  a single  piece  of  research  to  show  it’s 
had  any  impact  on  anything.” 

It’s  disheartening  to  see  Canadian  jurisdictions  now 
closely  following  American  schemes  for  children.  But  it’s 
scary  to  think  about  the  possibility  that  Canadians  may  be 
bamboozled  by  brand  names  like  America’s  Promise.  It’s  iron- 
ic that  Harris  noted  that  his  staff  s research  had  shown  that 
America’s  Promise  was  “head  and  shoulders”  above  any  initia- 
tive for  children  anywhere  in  the  world.  Years  of  policy  research 
and  analysis  has  shown  that  there  are  many  good  models  of 
family  and  children’s  policy  from  nations  around  the  world 
but  that  the  American  way  of  substituting  philanthropy  and 
voluntarism  for  social  policy  are  not  among  them. 

Martha  Friendly  is  a senior  research  associate  and  adjunct  profes- 
sor at  the  Centre  for  Urban  and  Community  Studies'  child  care 
resource  and  research  unit. 
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Gerald  Larkin  Building 
16  Devonshire  Place,  lobby 

Robarts  Library 
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Whitney  Hall 
85  St.  George, 
in  sheltered  entrance 

21  King’s  College  Circle 
outside  front  door 

University  College 
lobby 

SimcoeHall, 

27  King’s  College  Circle 
inside  main  entrance 

Medical  Sciences 
Building 

inside  main  entrance 

Medical  Sciences  Building 
east  side  by  dean’s  office 

Sigmund  Samuel  Library 
lobby 

Hart  House 
Arbor  Room  entrance  off 
Hart  House  Circle 

Sidney  Smith  Hall 
inside  east  and  west  doors 


Sidney  Smith  Cafeteria 
inside  east  door 

Innis  College, 

2 Sussex  Avenue 
at  Innis  College  Cafe 

New  College, 

Wetmore  Hall 
21  Classic  Avenue 

New  College, 

40  Willcocks  Street 

Botany 

25  Willcocks,  corridor  on  east  side 
Forestry 

33  Willcocks,  east  entrance 
Lash  Miller 

Willcocks  and  St.  George  Street 
entrances 

McLennan  Labs 
60  St.  George,  main  foyer 

Galbraith  Building 
lobby  on  St.  George  St. 

International  Students  Centre 
inside  main  door 

Koffler  Centre 
St.  George  Street  and  College  Street 
entrances 

215  Huron  Street 
inside  front  door 


Sandford  Fleming  Building 
7 King’s  College  Road,  in  open  area 

Innis  College  Residence 
111  St.  George  Street,  front  lobby 

Victoria  University 
Wymilwood  front  entrance 
140  Charles  Street  West 

OISE/UT 

252  Bloor  Street  West,  front  lobby 

Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street,  south  entrance 


UTM 


NORTH  BUILDING 

• Room  163 
• M Foyer 

• N Cafeteria 

• Room  227 

KANEFF  CENTRE 
Dean  Houston’s  Office 

SOUTH  BUILDING 

• S Cafeteria 

• Meeting  Place 

• Faculty  Club 

• 4037 


SCARBOROUGH 


• Customer  Service 
Centre(Room  S209) 
• Main  Entrance 


THE 

HART  HOUSE 
REVIEW 


is  the  annual  publication  of  the  Hart  House  Library 
Committee.  Stimulatingfiction,  nonfiction,  poetry, 
photography,  and  art  may  be  submitted,  accompanied  by 
a completed  entry  form  (available  at  the  Porters'  Desk), 
to  the  Hall  Porter,  Hart  House,  for  a chance  to  be  included 
in  this  prestigious  and  attractively-designed  volume  of 
almost  startling  quality.  Should  you  have  any  questions 
or  comments  concerning  the  Review,  or  the  writing 
process,  or  the  submission  process,  or  the  publication 
process,  or  the  manner  in  which  selections  are  made, 
or  the  moral  character  of  those  involved,  please  e-mail  the 
editors  of  the  Review  at  harthousereview@hotmail.com 
and  you  will  be  granted  a prompt,  well-written  reply 
containing  at  least  one  tri-syllabic  word.  Please  keep 
in  mind  that  manuscripts  will  not  be  returned  and 
that  simultaneous  submissions  are  a no-no. 


SUBMISSIONS  due: 
JANUARY  14,  2001 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
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VINCE  MANCUSO 


Fraser  more  than 

A BIOGRAPHER 

I would  like  to  take  the  time  to 
write  a letter  regarding  Robert 
Fraser,  the  historian  and  executive 
officer  of  The  Dictionary  of 
Canadian  Biography  who  was  pro- 
filed recently  in  The  Bulletin  (The 
Past  and  Its  People,  Oct.  16).  The 
article,  while  very  good,  did  not 
touch  on  one  very  important  fact 
— and  that  is,  not  only  does  Dr. 
Fraser  “breathe  life  into  Canadians 
long  gone”  but  also  into  the  stu- 
dents he  teaches.  It  is  a rare  but 
impressive  quality  to  be  both 
extremely  interested  in  a particular 
subject  and  able  to  get  that  across 
to  a younger  generation.  I person- 
ally had  a chance  to  be  associated 
with  Dr.  Fraser  when  I was  taking 
his  pre-university  course  in 
Canadian  history  five  years  ago. 
After  that  length  of  time,  and 
many  professors  in  the  interim, 

Dr.  Fraser  still  stands  out  in  my 
mind  as  the  greatest  professor  of 
my  educational  career. 

Dr.  Fraser  took  the  time  and 
attention  to  make  sure  that  each 
and  every  one  of  his  students 
understood.  He  was  always 
available,  not  only  for  extra  help 
regarding  class  material  but  also  to 


engage  us  in  thought-provoking 
discussions.  For  example,  during 
the  Christmas  break  I went  on 
vacation  to  British  Columbia. 
While  there,  I had  questions 
regarding  a paper  I was  writing 
and  after  I had  left  him  a message 
Dr.  Fraser  called  me  back  to  help 
me  out.  It  is  nice  that  along  with 
U of  T’s  emphasis  on  research, 
actual  teaching  is  also  valued. 
Without  reservation  I can  say  that 
had  I not  had  Dr.  Fraser  for  my 
pre-university  professor  I would 
not  have  earned  my  honours 
degree  in  psychology,  which  has 
allowed  me  work  for  the  Centre 
for  Addiction  and  Mental  Health 
in  the  biobehavioural  pharmacol- 
ogy department  and  inspired  me 
to  work  towards  a medical 
degree.  So  thank  you  Dr.  Fraser 
for  the  motivation  and  inspira- 
tion and  Woodsworth  College  for 
finding  and  keeping  such  a 
valuable  asset. 

Jeff  Beleskey 
Centre  for  Addiction  and 
Mental  Health 

Just  another 
cartoon  Arab 

Let’s  see  ...  a swarthy  bearded 


fellow  with  a big  nose,  dressed 
in  exotic  clothing  and  headgear, 
clutching  a bag  of  money  and 
leering  as  he  empties  the  pockets 
of  decent  people  like  ourselves.  A 
crude  anti-Semitic  caricature  from 
days  gone  by?  No,  just  another 
cartoon  Arab  gracing  the  back  page 
of  The  Bulletin , accompanied  by  an 
uncritical  piece  of  editorial  fluff. 

James  Reilly 
University  College 

Toronto  Sun  cartoonist  Andy 
Donato  responds:  “Yeah,  what’s 
your  point?” 

For THE  RECORD 

In  case  no  one  else  has  drawn  this 
to  your  attention,  I am  writing  to 
note  for  the  record  that  the  Clarke 
Institute  of  Psychiatry  was  named 
after,  but  not  founded  by,  Dr.  C.K. 
Clarke,  who  was  the  first  professor 
of  psychiatry  at  U of  T.  The  insti- 
tute was  established  some  years 
after  his  death. 

Michael  Mouritsen 
Former  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees 

Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry 


The  following  are  books  by  U of  T 
staff.  Where  there  is  multiple  author- 
ship or  editorship , staff  are  indicated 
with  an  asterisk. 

The  Golden  Thread:  A Reader’s 
Journey  Through  the  Great  Books, 
by  Bruce  Meyer  (Harper  Flamingo 
Canada;  455  pages;  $38).  The  clas- 
sics have  shaped  Western  culture  — 
our  stories,  heroes,  archetypes  and 
legends  — and  their  themes  can 
still  be  seen  all  around  us.  This 
book  takes  readers  through  some  of 
the  most  important  works  of 
Western  literature,  starting  with 
the  earliest  works  — The  Bible 
and  The  Epic  of  Gilgamesh  — and 
moving  through  classics  like  The 
Odyssey,  The  Inferno,  King  Lear, 
Frankenstein,  Ulysses  and  others, 
revealing  the  ongoing  evolution 
of  literature  and  ideas  and  how 
they  manifest  themselves  in  our 
lives. 

A l’ombre  de  la  litterature:  pour 
une  theorie  de  la  critique  litteraire, 
by  Brian  T.  Fitch  (XYZ  Editeur; 
348  pages;  $27.95).  While  examin- 
ing the  underlying  theoretical 
presuppositions  of  critical  discourse, 


this  study  seeks  to  establish  an  ontolog- 
ical hermeneutic  or  theory  of  inter- 
pretation which,  contrary  to  tradi- 
tional historical  hermeneutics  con- 
cerned with  overcoming  temporal  dis- 
tance, is  founded  on  the  otherness  of 
the  contemporary  text.  The  critical 
metatext  is  considered  as  a text  in 
its  own  right,  subject  to  interpreta- 
tion by  its  reader  and  related  to 
both  the  translated  text  and  the 
pastiche. 

The  New  Public  Organization,  by 
Kenneth  Kernaghan,  Brian  Marson 
and  Sandford  Borins*  (Institute  of 
Public  Administration  of  Canada; 
368  pages;  $37.50).  This  book 
explains  concepts  and  practices 
such  as  citizen-centred  service, 
empowerment,  restructuring  and 
partnerships  that  are  changing  dra- 
matically the  structure  and  culture 
of  public  organizations.  It  also 
describes  numerous  innovations 
that  public  managers  may  adopt  in 
their  own  organizations. 

Canadian  Political  Philosophy: 
Contemporary  Reflections,  edited 
by  Ronald  Beiner*  and  Wayne 
Norman  (Oxford  University  Press; 


384  pages:  $64.95).  The  essays 
collected  in  this  volume,  written  by 
26  Canadian  thinkers,  reflect  a broad 
range  of  contemporary  political  and 
philosophical  issues:  liberalism  and 
citizenship;  equality,  justice  and 
gender;  minority  rights,  multicul- 
turalism  and  identity;  nationalism 
and  self-determination;  and  topics  in 
the  history  of  political  philosophy. 
As  well  the  volume  documents  the 
impact  that  Canadian  theorists 
have  in  political  philosophy  debates 
worldwide  and  provides  an  outline 
of  the  themes  around  which 
Canadian  theory  is  focused. 

Jewish  Families  Bibliography, 
Rachel  Aber  Schlesinger  and 
Benjamin  Schlesinger  (Canadian 
Scholars’  Press  Inc.;  $19.95  US). 
This  annotated  bibliography  con- 
tains 1,117  items  relating  to  multi- 
ple aspects  of  Jewish  family  life 
including  the  elderly,  parenting  and 
women’s  issues.  Covering  the  peri- 
od from  1940  to  2000,  the  citations 
consist  of  non-fiction  articles, 
books,  reports  and  surveys  pub- 
lished in  English  with  sources  from 
North  America,  Australia,  Britain, 
Israel  and  South  Africa. 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 

Mow.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat . 9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  978-2431 
7 Hart  House  Circle 


The  Hart  House  Library  Committee 
Announces 

The  Nineteenth  Annual 

Hart  House 
Citerary  Contest 

First  Prize  $200 
Second  Prize  $150 
Third  Prize  $100 

• Short  Fiction  Works 
of  not  more  than 
3000  words 

• Contest  Open  to 
students  and  senior 
members  of  Hart 
House 


• Stories  to  be 
submitted  with  entry 
forms  to  the  Porters' 
Desk,  Hart  House 
by  midnight 
January  14,  2001 

Entry  forms  available 
at  the  Porters'  Desk. 


Winners  to  be  announced  in  April  2001 
Direct  any  inquiries  to  Patricia  Grant,  Program  Advisor  (978-5362) 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
BACK  PAIN 


YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  MADE  SHOES 
& FOOT  0RTH0TICS 


As  with  any  architectural  structure,  if  the  foundation 
is  not  stable  then  the  structures  above  can  suffer.  This 
applies  to  your  feet,  the  foundation  of  your  body. 
Abnormal  alignment  at  the  feet  can  not  only  cause 
foot  problems  but  may  also  affect  the  knees,  hips  and 
back.  This  is  where  Orthotics  can  help!! 

Orthotics  are  custom  made  foot  supports  that  fit  into 
shoes  which  help  to  place  the  feet  in  a biomechanically 
correct  position,  allowing  the  muscles,  tendons, 
ligaments  and  bones  to  function  more  efficiently. 

• Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100% 
covered  under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

• We  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

• To  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot 
Analysis  call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671 . 


Remember  you  can't  trade  them  in  .... 
your  feet  must  last  a lifetime!! 

Fitness  Appraisers  • Custom  Orthotic  Specialists 
St.  George/Bloor  • Jane/Bloor  • Lawrence  E. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word,  e-mail  addresses  count  as  two  words.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Jona  Rogers,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  joan.rogers@utoronto.ca. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & Area  — 


A. bright  furnished  room  in  a quiet 
Victorian  house  to  let  by  the  week  ($250)  or 
month  ($700),  overlooking  garden.  Enjoy  a 
friendly,  diverse  neighbourhood,  fifteen  min- 
utes to  university  by  streetcar  and  close  to 
centre.  All  amenities  included.  (41 6)  406- 
9946.  kmisak@tfs.on.ca 

Pied  a terre  in  Toronto.  Room  in  beau- 
tifully restored  Victorian  house.  Near  TTC 
$35/night.  Tel:  (416)  534-1956.  E-mail: 
rostow@chass.utoronto.ca 

Large  2-bedroom  furnished  apt.  7 min 

from  university.  Large  kitchen,  sunroom 
backyard,  laundry,  dishwasher,  microware, 
TV,  intercom,  linens,  dishes.  Home  away 
from  home.  No  pets.  Parking.  $1,575  inclu- 
sive. (416)739-6753. 

Lovely  comfortable  apartment  in  the 

heart  of  the  Annex,  on  Markham  St.  just 
north  of  Bloor  Street  West.  Suitable  for  one 
or  two  persons.  A quiet  healthy  environment. 
No  pets  and  no  smokers.  Available  from 
November  2000.  For  information  call  Mr. 
Tullo  (416)  535-4295.  If  necessary,  please 
leave  a message! 

Bloor/Bathurst,  close  to  subway,  walking 
distance  to  U of  T.  Academic's  furnished 
house,  available  December  20  to  early  June 
2001 . Three  bedrooms,  large  living/dining; 
large  eat-in  kitchen.  TV  room,  study,  2 'h 
bathrooms,  laundry.  Off-street  parking.  Non- 
smokers  preferred.  $2,000  monthly  including 
utilities,  plus  telephone.  (416)  533-8017. 
glasbeek@yorku.ca 

Short-term  rental  — December  to 
June  30,  2000.  Country  feel  in  the  city! 
Spacious,  modern  4 bedroom  in  lovely 
Beaches  neighborhood.  Ravine.  Deck. 
Fireplace.  Steps  to  lake.  No  pets/smokers. 
$2,200  (includes  utilities).  (416)  463-2950. 

Beaches,  summer  2001  — summer 
2002:  Modern,  furnished  four-bedroom  home 
overlooking  lake  and  park  on  quiet  cul  de  sac. 
Excellent  public  transit  and  local  schools. 
Fifteen  minutes  from  university.  $2,500  per 
month,  plus  utilities.  Phone  (416)  691-3944 
or  david.beatty@utoronto.ca 

Film  district.  Stunning,  one  year,  new,  de- 
tached, spacious  2-bedroom  home.  New 
stainless  steel  appliances,  fireplace,  CAC,  all 
hardwood,  skylight,  private  yard,  garage  and 
more.  $2,500  plus  utilities.  Available 
December  15.  (416)406-0088. 

For  Rent:  January  1 — June  30, 2001  at- 
tractive two-bedroom  home  on  secluded 
street  in  beautiful  Old  Cabbagetown. 
Comfortably  furnished.  Located  minutes  from 
Riverdale  Farm  and  Don  Valley  park  system. 
Ten-minute  bike  ride  from  UofT. 
Cabbagetown  was  recently  ranked  city's 
best  neighbourhood  by  Toronto  Life  maga- 
zine. Ideal  for  two  people  or  couple  with  child. 
$1 ,500/month  + bills.  Dates  negotiable.  Contact 
sbrearton@sympatico.ca  or  (416)  924-5397. 

Yonge/Eglinton.  Spacious,  clean  fully  fur- 
nished apartment  in  a very  popular  area. 
Superb  view,  hardwood  floors,  tuck  shop. 
One  block  from  subway,  restaurants  and  gro- 
ceries. Available  from  January  1 to  May  31 
2001.  $1, 100/month  (negotiable)  includes 
cable,  heat  + hydro  and  parking.  No  smok- 
ers or  pets.  Call  James  (416)  485-2049. 

Large  furnished  bachelor  in  quiet  build- 
ing available  January  — July  2001  (dates 
negotiable).  St.  George  and  Bloor  area. 
Utilities,  phone,  cable  and  laundry  facilities 
included.  Beautiful  view  from  balcony. 


$875. 00/month.  Call  Lisa  at  (41 6)  967-9582 
or  e-mail  lborsa@yahoo.com 

Roncesvalles  Village.  Semi-detached  four- 
bedroom,  two  bathroom,  finished  basement, 
all  appliances,  private  garage,  fireplace,  deck, 
large  kitchen,  open  living-dining  room, 
semi-furnished,  two-year  lease.  Available 
January  1,  2000,  $1 ,600/month  plus  utili- 
ties. Tel  (416)  537-4272,  e-mail:  timweather 
@hotmail.com 

Jarvis/Gerrard.  Fully  furnished  one- 
bedroom  plus  den  condos  complete  with  four 
appliances  and  underground  parking  in  quiet, 
secure  building.  Minutes  from  College  street- 
car/subway. Ideal  for  mature  faculty/students. 
No  pets.  Available  December  (41 6)  979-0028. 

A beautifully  furnished  lower  apart- 
ment, short  term,  four-piece  bathroom, 
equipped  kitchen,  four-poster  bed,  TV,  sep- 
arate entrance.  Lower  Forest  Hill,  15  min- 
utes from  UofT  $750/month,  or  bed  and 
breakfast  $40/nightly.  Tel:  (416)  324-8493. 

Cabbagetown.  Spacious,  bright  three  bed- 
room plus  den,  1 'h  bathrooms,  to  share 
with  one  female.  Large  kitchen,  hardwood, 
fireplace,  deck,  laundry.  Suitable  for  one  30- 
something  professional/post-doctorate 
female,  non-smoker.  December  — January  1 . 
(416)  934-0825. 

Sabbatical  house,  Bloor/Bathurst.  Mid- 
January  to  June  30,  2001.  Furnished  and 
equipped  3-storey  Victorian  house.  Kitchen, 
dining  room,  living  room,  office/den,  3 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms,  plus  finished  basement. 
Subway  5 blocks,  university  1 0 blocks.  No 
pets  or  smokers.  $1 ,600/month  + utilities. 
(416)  978-5094.  martin. osborne@ 

utoronto.ca 

Annex-  Markham  St.  Five-bedroom  apart- 
ment in  beautiful  Victorian  house.  New 
kitchen,  new  bathroom,  hardwood  floors. 
Can  be  furnished.  Available  January  6 — 
August  25.  Lovely  bright  first-floor  one  bed- 
room available  January  6.  (416)-977-4933. 

Short-term  rental,  furnished  home  in  the 
Beaches,  three  bedrooms,  sauna,  Jacuzzi, 
two  fireplaces,  parking.  Period  from  January 
to  April  (flexible). $2, 500/month  including 
utilities.  (416)  699-6285,  or  raynaand- 
martin@aol.com 

Furnished  two:bedroom  apartment  to 

sublet  January  1 — April  30.  Hardwood 
floors,  2nd  and  3rd  floor  overlooking  park, 
one  block  south  of  College  and  Grace. 
$1 ,000/month.  Tel:  Ursula  (416)  603-6099. 


Accommodation 
Rentals:  Required 


Graduate  student  from  New  York,  41 

years  old,  is  looking  for  a room,  apartment, 
sublet  or  house-sitting  through  summer  2001 . 
Tel:  (416)  651-9245.  E-mail:  mb.baader@ 
utoronto.ca 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Shared  Accommodation.  Female,  ma- 
ture educator  on  special  leave  to  share  large 
clean,  two-bedroom  apartment  in  North  York 
(Sheppard/Victoria  Park).  Parking  extra.  TTC 
access.  Near  all  amenities,  Non-smoker/no 
pets  $475/month,  available  January  2001  or 
sooner.  Tel:  (416)  493-0188. 


House  Exchange 
Wanted 


House  exchange  wanted.  Tel  Aviv  fam- 
ily  looking  to  exchange  their  modern 


3-bedroom  home  for  a home  in  Toronto  for 
the  academic  year  September  2001  — 
September  2002.  Call  Linda  (41 6)  482-2445. 


Accommodation 
Out  of  Fown 


Beautiful  Muskoka  Cottage  on  Sunny 
Lake.  1 hours  north  of  Toronto,  near 
Gravenhurst  3-bedrooms,  1 ,800  square  ft., 
completely  winterized.  Weekend/week- 
long/month-long/get  aways/year-round. 
Reserve  now  for  Xmas/New  Year’s  holiday. 
Call:  (416)  782-4530. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Apartment  in  London,  England.  Business 
woman  wishes  to  share  apartment  in  London. 
Own  Bathroom.  Off-street  parking. 
Convenient  to  transportation.  Contact  at 
ties@ernex.co.uk 


Bed  &.  Breakfast 


TO's  best  B&B:  Wedgewood  House. 

Excellent  rates,  outstanding  value.  Great 
breakfasts.  Lovely,  bright,  spacious  house 
on  historic  street.  Quiet  and  hospitable. 
Smoke/pet  free.  Parking.  Short  walk  to 
U of  T,  ROM,  Yorkville.  (416)  928-0619. 
www.toronto.com/wedgewoodhouse 


Health  Services 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  appointments  available.  Dr.  Ellen 
Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist,  The 
Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George  Street. 
944-3799. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  COUPLE  THERAPY. 

Experienced  in  psychotherapy  for  anxiety, 
depression  and  relationship  problems. 
Coverage  under  staff  and  faculty  benefits.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972- 
6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 1 4 Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-6317. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928- 
3460. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychot  herapy  for  depression, 
anxiety,  relationship  problems,  stress,  gay/les- 
bian issues,  women's  issues.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  apply.  Evening  appointments 
available.  The  Medical  Arts  Building  (St  George 
and  Bloor).  (416)  961-8962. 

Dr.  Dvora  Trachtenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Individual,  couple,  marital 
psychotherapy  for  depression;  anxiety;  work, 
family,  relationship  problems;  sexual  orien- 
tation, women's  issues.  U of  T health  bene- 
fits apply.  Day  or  evening  appointments. 
Medical  Arts  Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor). 
(416)961-8962. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 

couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 


depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  registered  psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
972-1935  ext.  3321. 

Dr  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist) 

Assessment  and  cognitive-behaviour  thera- 
py for  mood  and  anxiety  problems,  including: 
depression/low  self-esteem,  phobias,  social 
and  performance  anxiety,  panicattacks,  ago- 
raphobia, worry/stress,  and  obsessions/com- 
pulsions. Staff/faculty  health  care  benefits 
provide  full  coverage.  Daytime,  evening, 
and  weekend  appointments  available. 
Downtown/TTC  (416)  995-0040. 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues.  Individual,  group  and  cou- 
ple therapy.  U.of  T extended  health  plan  pro- 
vides coverage.  For  a consultation  call  Dr. 
Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Dr.  Will  Cupchik,  Clinical  Psycologist. 

Thirty-five  years  counselling  experience. 
Adult,  couple,  teenage  and  inter-genera- 
tional (i.e.,  adult  child  and  his/her  parent) 
psychotherapies.  Self-esteem.  Depressions 
Anger.  Loss.  Worry.  Stress  management. 
Meditation.  Heart-healthy  lifestyle  changes. 
U of  T extended  health  care  benefits  partially 
or  totally  cover  fees.  250  St.  Clair  Avenue 
West.  (416)  928-2262. 

Psychotherapy  and  counselling  focused 
on  helping  you  understand  yourself,  your  re- 
lationships and  your  problems.  Adults:  indi- 
viduals and  couples.  Dr.  Evelyn  Sommers, 
Psychologist.  (416)413-1098.  (Yonge/Bloor.) 

FAMILY  MEDIATION:  A co-operative  pro- 
cess that  enables  separating  couples  to  de- 
velop their  own  solutions  to  issues  such  as 
custody  and  support.  The  reduced  conflict 
has  immediate  and  long-lasting  benefit  for  all 
parties.  Peggy  O'Leary,  M.Ed.,  C. Psych.  Assoc. 
324-9444. 

INDIVIDUAL  & COUPLE  COUNSELLING. 

Dr.  Joan  Hulbert,  registered  Psychologist.  55 
Eglinton  Avenue  East,  (Yonge/Eglinton). 
Evening  appointments  available.  Please  feel 
free  to  call  with  inquiries.  (416)  544-8228. 
Please  leave  a message  if  I'm  not  available. 

Dr.  S.  Camenietzki,  located  at  Yonge  & 
St.  Clair.  Provides  individual,  group  and 
marital  sessions.  Assessments  available. 
Call:  929-7480. 


Psychotherapy  responsive  to  your  indi- 
vidual needs  for  personal,  relational  and  spir- 
itual growth.  Services  may  be  eligible  for  em- 
ployee health  insurance  coverage  and/or 
income  tax  deduction.  Dr.  Carol  Musselman, 
Registered  Psychologist,  251  Davenport  Road, 
925-7855. 

Full  range  of  psychological  services 

offered  by  Dr.  K.  P.  Simmons.  Call  (416)  920- 
5303  if  troubled  by  trauma,  anxiety,  depression, 
phobia  or  relationship  issues.  Location:  1 70 
St.  George  Street,  Suite  409  — Medical  Arts 
Building. 

Electrolysis,  facials,  registered  mas- 
sage therapy  (50%  off  1st  TRT).  Men  & 
women.  The  only  safe,  proven  method  of 
permanent  hair  removal.  Introductory  offer 
packages  available.  Lowest  prices  down- 
town. Bay  Street  Clinic:  1 033  Bay,  #322, 921  - 
1 357;  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George, 
#700,  924-2355. 


Miscellany 


English  conversation  partners  wanted! 

Minds  and  Technologies,  the  Internet's 
most  innovative  language  learning  com- 
pany, needs  native-English  speakers  to  ex- 
change voice  messages  via  Internet 
w/learners  overseas  using  their  PC.  Earn 
airline  miles,  make  friends!  Contact: 
peramo@mindstech.com 

Learn  Spanish.  Our  instructors  have  either 
a master's  or  PhD  degree  in  Spanish.  Our 
courses  focus  on  developing  speaking  skills. 
$209  including  tax  and  materials,  for  22 
hours.  Beg/Int/Adv  levels.  Location:  University 
of  Toronto  or  York  University.  Think  in 
Spanish:  (416)258-9975. 

Spanish  Classes.  Communicative  method. 
November  20  — February!.  $220.  ALSO: 
Teaching  of  a Foreign  Language  Certificate, 
English  or  Spanish  January  29  — April  1, 
2001 . At  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  Street  West, 
7th  Floor.  Registration:  (416)  921-3155. 
www.canadamexico.com 

Car  For  Sale  — Moving  to  OZ!  Selling 
silver  1999  Nissan  Altima  GLE,  42,000  km, 
great  condition  — well  kept,  fully  loaded, 
available  mid-December.  $17,500  firm.  Tel: 
(416)  537-4272.  E-mail:  timweather 
@hotmail.com 


PHYSIOLOGY  2000: 

A CENTURY  OF  EXCELLENCE 

A symposium  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  first  PhD 
of  The  University  of  Toronto,  and  the  Deportment  of  Physiology,  awarded  to 
Frederick  H.  Scott 

NOVEMBER  16-17, 2000 

KART  HOUSE  THEATRE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Program  Highlights  include: 

Thursday,  November  16, 2000, 9:15  a.m. 

INAUGURAL  FREDERICK  HUGHES  SCOTT  LECTURE 
Prof.  David  H.  Hubei 

Harvard  University,  Nobel  Laureate 
"Exploring  Vision" 

Friday  November  17, 2000,  1 1:00  a.m. 

INAUGURAL  JOHN  AND  MARY  DAVIDSON  LECTURE 
Prof.  Alan  Cherringfon 

Vanderbilt  University 

"Hormonal  and  Substrate  Regulation  of  Hepatic  Glucose  Production" 

For  further  information:  www.utoronto.ca/physio/ 
41  6-978-5077;  e-mail  h.halleft@utoronto.ca 
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Events 


Lectures 


High  Temperature 
Superconductivity:  Why  Is  It  So 
Interesting  and  So  Intractable? 

Monday,  November  13 

President  Robert  Birgeneau,  U of  T; 
annual  Ran  Ide  lecture  on  education, 
society  and  communication.  001 
Emmanuel  College,  Victoria  College. 

4 p.m. 

Errata:  Print,  Poetry  and  Politics 
in  Early  Modern  England. 

Wednesday,  November  15 
Prof.  Seth  Lerer,  Stanford  University. 
Senior  Common  Room,  Burwash  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  4:15  p.m.  Reformation 
13  Renaissance  Studies 

Fostering  Creativity 
in  the  Workplace. 

Wednesday,  November  15 

Nick  Kindler,  Creative  Performance.  7- 
162  OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  6 to 
7:30  p.m.  Adult  Education,  Community 
Development  13  Counselling  Psychology 

Genetics  and  Arthritis 
in  the  New  Millennium. 

Thursday,  November  16 

Prof.  Kathy  Siminovitch,  department  of 
medicine.  Room  605,  7th  floor,  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital.  5 p.m.  Arthritis  13 
Autoimmunity  Research  Centre  Foundation 

Can  Canadian  Identity  Survive 
the  Digital  Deluge? 

Thursday,  November  16 
Mark  Starowicz,  CBC  Television,  docu- 
mentary unit.  Town  Hall,  Innis  College. 
6 p.m.  Innis  College 

History’s  Disquiet: 
Modernity  and  Everyday  Life. 

Friday,  November  17 
Prof.  Harry  Harootunian,  New  York 
University.  108N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  3 to  5 p.m.  Joint 
Centre  for  Asia  Pacific  Studies 

The  Genetics  of  Dementia. 

Sunday,  November  19 

Prof.  Peter  St.  George-Hyslop,  Centre 
for  Research  in  Neurodegenerative 
Diseases.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Working  in  a Vacuum:  Surfaces, 
Interfaces,  Thin  Films  and 
Plasmas. 

Tuesday,  November  21 
Prof.  Robert  Prince,  York  University; 
millennium  G.N.  Patterson  lecture. 
Institute  for  Aerospace  Studies,  4925 
Dufferin  St.  2 p.m.  Aerospace  Studies 

The  Humanities  and  Diversity. 

Tuesday,  November  21 
Julia  Kristeva,  Universite  Paris  7 — 
Denis  Diderot.  140  University  College. 
4:30  p.m.  Humanities  Centre,  University 
College 

The  Graphic  Origins  of  the 
Geneological  Tree. 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Paul  Saenger,  Newberry  Library.  113 
Northrop  Frye  Hall,  Victoria  College. 
4:15  p.m.  Toronto  Centre  for  the  Book 

Soldiers  and  Satire  in  Cervantes’ 
El  licenciado  Vidriera. 

Thursday,  November  23 
Prof.  Stephen  Rupp,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese.  Senior  Common  Room, 
Burwash  Hall,  Victoria  College.  4:15 


p.m.  Reformation  13  Renaissance  Studies 
and  Toronto  Renaissance  13  Reformation 
Colloquium 

The  Battle  of  Fontenoy  and 
the  Irish  Jacobite  Tradition, 
1684-1760. 

Thursday,  November  23 

Prof.  Eamonn  O Ciardha,  visiting 
professor,  Celtic  studies  program. 
Charbonnel  Lounge,  St.  Michael’s 
College,  81  St.  Mary  St.  6 p.m.  Celtic 
Studies 

Recent  Archeological 
Excavations  in  Takrit  and  the 
Discovery  of  Syriac  Inscriptions. 

Thursday,  November  23 

Prof.  A.  Harrak,  Near  and  Middle 
Eastern  civilizations.  Auditorium,  Earth 
Sciences  Centre.  8 p.m.  Canadian  Society 
for  Syriac  Studies 

The  Sacred  in  the 
Modern  World. 

Friday,  November  24 
Prof.  Seyyed  Hossein  Nasr,  George 
Washington  University.  George  Igantieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place.  2 p.m. 
Study  of  Religion,  Trinity  College,  Iranian 
Association,  Iranian  Students  Union  and 
Islamic  Centre  ofVali-eAsr 

The  Challenge  of 
Humanitarian  Intervention: 
Morality,  Law  and  Policy. 

Friday,  November  24 
Prof.  Bryan  Hehir,  Harvard  Divinity 
School.  Elliott  MacGuigan  Hall,  Regis 
College,  67  St.  Nicholas  St.  7:30  p.m. 
Regis  College 

How  Do  We  See  and  Move 
at  the  Same  Time? 

Sunday,  November  26 
Prof.  Laurence  Harris,  York  University. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 


COLLOQUIA 


Aristotle,  Archimedes  and  the 
Scientific  Revolution? 

Wednesday,  November  15 

Roy  Lair,  Carleton  University  and 
research  associate,  Institute  for  the 
History  8c  Philosophy  of  Science  8c 
Technology.  323  Old  Victoria  College. 
4 p.m.  IHPST 

The  Ethics  of  Proselytizing: 

A Multifaith  Conversation. 

Wednesday,  November  15 
Prof.  Elmer  Thiessen,  Medicine  Hat 
College;  respondents  from  the  Jewish, 
Muslim,  Hindu  and  Wiccan  traditions. 
South  Dining  Room,  Hart  House.  7 p.m. 
Campus  Chaplains,  Study  of  Religion  and 
Graduate  Christian  Fellowship 

Placebo  Use  in  Research  Studies 
With  Patients  With  Depression. 

Thursday,  November  16 

Prof.  Sidney  Kennedy,  psychiatry  and 
mood  and  anxiety  disorder  program. 
Meeting  Centre,  Centre  for  Addiction  8c 
Mental  Health,  33  Russell  St.  1 p.m. 
Addiction  13  Mental  Health 

Teaching  for  Understanding: 
How  Much  Physics  Is  in  the 
Formalism? 

Thursday,  November  16 

Prof.  Arnold  Arons,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle.  102  McLennan 
Physical  Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Conformation  and  Structure 
of  Biomolecules  by  Two- 
Dimensional  Mass  Spectrometry. 

Friday,  November  17 
Prof.  Evan  Williams,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  158  Lash  Miller 
Chemical  Laboratories.  3:30  p.m. 
Chemistry 


Dreyfus’  Shadow:  The  Startling 
Impact  of  L’ Affaire  on  French 
Political  Culture. 

Tuesday,  November  21 

Erna  Parish,  author.  Laidlaw  Wing, 
University  College.  6 p.m.  U of  T Art 
Centre  and  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture 
13  Technology 

Hobbes,  Metaphysics 
and  Optics. 

Wednesday,  November  22 

Antoni  Malet,  University  of  Pompeu 
Fabra,  Barcelona,  and  visiting  research 
associate,  IHPST.  323  Old  Victoria 
College.  4 p.m.  IHPST 

Psychology  and  Narrative. 

Wednesday,  November  22 
Prof.  Jordan  Peterson,  psychology.  2108 
Sidney  Smith  Hall.  4 p.m.  Psychology 

Quantum  Gauge  Theories 
in  Two  Dimensions. 

Thursday,  November  23 
Prof.  Lisa  Jeffrey,  Mathematics.  102 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 


Seminars 


How  Clathrin  Sorts. 

Wednesday,  November  15 

Prof.  Tomas  Kirchhausen,  Harvard 
University.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital. 
Noon.  Samuel Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Surface  Characterization. 

Wednesday,  November  15 

Prof.  Peter  Norton,  University  of 
Western  Ontario.  116  Wallberg 

Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical 

Engineering  13  Applied  Chemistry 

Symposium  on  the  Results 
of  the  U.S.  Election: 

Part  I — Symposium. 

Thursday,  November  16 
Theodore  Lowi,  Cornell  University; 
Pippa  Norris,  Harvard  University;  and 
Walter  Stone,  University  of  Colorado 
at  Boulder.  179  University  College.  4 to 
6 p.m.  Political  Science,  Study  of  the  United 
States  and  O/in  Fund 

Symposium  on  the  Results 
of  the  U.S.  Election: 

Part  II  — Informal  Discussion. 

Friday,  November  1 7 

Theodore  Lowi,  Cornell  University; 
Pippa  Norris,  Harvard  University;  and 
Walter  Stone,  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  10  a.m.  to  noon. 
Political  Science,  Study  of  the  United  States 
and  Olin  Fund 

Modulation  of  Activity  and 
Expression  of  Constitutive  P450 
by  an  Inflammatory  Reaction 
and  by  Hypoxia. 

Friday,  November  1 7 

Prof.  Patrick  du  Souich,  University  of 
Montreal.  105  Pharmacy  Building,  19 
Russell  St.  Pharmacy 

Russia’s  Foreign  Policy  Options 
in  Europe  and  the  Near  Abroad. 

Friday,  November  1 7 
Prof.  Aurel  Braun,  political  science.  063S 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 
Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Russian  13  East 
European  Studies 

Thioredoxins:  Lessons  Learned 
in  Photosynthesis  Leading  to 
New  Technologies  for 


Improving  Food. 

Friday,  November  1 7 

Prof.  Bob  Buchanan,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley.  B142  Earth 
Sciences  Centre.  3 p.m.  Botany 

Students  as  Brokers  of  Cultural 
Change  in  Early  Modern  France. 

Friday,  November  1 7 
Sara  Beam,  Metcalfe  Fellow,  Victoria 
University.  205  Northrop  Frye  Hall, 
Victoria  College.  3:15  p.m.  Reformation 
13  Renaissance  Studies  and  Metcalfe 
Fellowship 

Circulatory  Models  for  Whole- 
Body  Kinetics:  A Challenge  to 
the  Compartmental  Tradition. 

Thursday,  November  23 
Andrea  Mari,  LADSEB  CNR,  Italy. 
3231  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Physiology 

Regulation  of  Drug  Metabolism 
During  Localized  CNS 
Inflammation. 

Friday,  November  24 

Prof.  Kenneth  Renton,  Dalhousie 
University.  105  Pharmacy  Building. 
10  a.m.  Pharmacology 

North-to-South  Redistribution. 

Friday,  November  24 

John  Dillon,  Ecumenical  Council  for 
Economic  Justice;  Kenneth  Traynor, 
CELA;  and  Cranford  Pratt,  political 
science.  208N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  Noon  to  2 p.m.  To 
register  e-mail  cis.general@utoronto.ca. 
International  Studies 

“The  Caspian  Conundrum”: 
The  Geopolitics  of  Oil  in  the 
Caspian  Region. 

Friday,  November  24 
Prof.  Robert  Cutler,  Carleton  University. 
108N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Russian  13 
East  European  Studies 

The  Linkage  Capacity  of  the 
Canadian  Party  System. 

Friday,  November  24 
Prof.  Lisa  Young,  University  of  Calgary. 
3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Political  Science 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  November  16 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 

Business  Board. 

Monday,  November  20 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 


Music 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Small  Jazz  Ensembles. 

Tuesday,  November  14  and 
November  28 

Favourite  standards  and  student  arrange- 
ments and  compositions.  Walter  Hall. 
8:30  p.m. 


Vocal  Jazz  Ensemble. 

Wednesday,  November  15 

An  award-winning  ensemble.  Walter 
Hall.  8:30  p.m.  Tickets  $12,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 

Opera  Tea  — Liszt  Goes 
to  the  Opera. 

Tuesday,  November  21 

An  afternoon  of  opera  and  tea,  featuring 
William  Aide,  piano,  and  students  of  the 
opera  division.  MacMillan  Theatre. 
2:30  p.m.  Tickets  $25. 

Vocal  Jazz  Solos. 

Tuesday,  November  21 
A night  of  vocal  jazz  solos.  Walter  Hall. 
8:30  p.m. 

Year  of  the  Piano 
Celebration  Series. 

Friday,  November  24 
Anton  Kuerti,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $20,  students  and  seniors  $10. 


Plays  & Readings 


Poetry  Reading. 

Thursday,  November  16 

Dave  Smith,  a Pulitzer  Prize  finalist  and 
professor  at  Louisiana  State  University, 
reads  from  recent  poems.  119  Emmanuel 
College.  4 p.m.  Victoria  College 

Once  Upon  Our  Time. 

Thursday  to  Saturday, 
November  16  to  18; 
Wednesday  to  Saturday, 
November  22  to  November  25 

Devised  by  the  company;  Dennis  Hayes, 
director.  Theatre  Erindale  production. 
Erindale  Studio  Theatre,  U of  T at 
Mississauga.  Performances  at  7:30  p.m., 
Wednesday  and  Thursday;  Friday  and 
Saturday  8 p.m.;  final  Saturday  matinee 
2 p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors 
$7,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
matinee;  Friday  and  Saturday  $12,  stu- 
dents and  seniors  $8.  Box  office:  (905) 
569-4369. 

U ofT  Bookstore  Series. 

Monday,  November  20 

Robert  Kaplan  reads  from  Eastward  to 
Tartary  and  Carol  Off  from  The  Lion,  the 
Fox  and  the  Eagle.  Auditorium, 
OISE/UT,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  Tickets  $3 
at  the  door. 

Waiting  for  Godot. 

Wednesday,  November  22  to 
Saturday,  November  25 
By  Samuel  Beckett;  Chris  Ciavaglia 
director.  VPA  Drama  production.  Leigha 
Lee  Browne  Theatre,  U of  T at 
Scarborough.  Performances  at  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $10,  students  and  seniors  $8. 
Box  office:  287-7007. 


Exhibitions 


NEWMAN  CENTRE 
Sprit  Moving  Through. 

To  December  1 

Ruth  Hayes,  watercolours.  Ground  floor. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART  CENTRE 

To  December  9 
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Dreyfus  and  Zola:  A Moment  in 
the  Conscience  of  the  World. 

• Exhibition  examines  the  anti-Semitism 
that  fuelled  the  Dreyfus  Affair;  letters, 
books,  photographs,  broadsides, 
newspapers,  posters  and  periodicals. 

Man  Ray  in  Paris,  1922. 

Accompanying  the  portfolio  of  12  pho- 
tographs is  correspondence  between 
Man  Ray  and  his  American  patron, 
Ferdinand  Howald,  documenting  the 
“invention”  of  the  Rayograph.  Gallery 
hours:  Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  6 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
The  Culture  of  the  Book  in  the 
Scottish  Enlightenment. 

To  December  22 

In  addition  to  printed  works  the  exhibi- 
tion also  includes  prints  by  Hogarth, 
glass  enamel  portraits  by  James  Tassie 
and  a replica  of  the  Portland  vase.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARN1CKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

November  16  to  December  14 

Wallpaper’s  Greatest  Hitz, 
1994-2000. 

Sadko  Hadzihasanovic,  combination  of 
representational  painting  and  collage. 
East  Gallery. 

After  the  Fall. 

Howard  Gerry,  photographic  works, 


1994-1998.  West  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Technology  in  Education: 
Including  All  Our  Learners. 

Thursday ; November  16 

A showcase  of  the  most  recent  hardware 
and  software  technologies  being  used  to 
enhance  learning  for  students  with  dis- 
abilities. Representatives  from  leading 
companies  and  organizations  in  the 
field  available.  4th  floor,  Robarts 
Library.  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Adaptive 
Technology  Resource  Centre,  Information 
Commons 

Business  Plan  Competition 
Workshop. 

Saturday,  November  18 

A workshop  on  creating  business  plans 
and  forming  a company  of  your  own; 
work  stations  to  help  you  understand: 
setting  up  a company,  IP  and  patenting; 
legal  issues  in  new  company  creation; 
how  to  write  a business  plan;  marketing 
your  technology  or  idea.  Rotman  School 
of  Management.  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
UTech  Services  and  Innovations 
Foundation 


Gender  and  Race  in  Writing. 

Saturday,  November  18 

Shani  Mootoo  in  discussion  with  Jean 
Noble  and  Trish  Salah.  179  University 
College.  7:30  p.m.  Sexual  Diversity 
Studies  Program  and  Toronto  Centre  for 
Lesbian  & Gay  Studies 

Knowledge  as  Patterns? 
Technology  Reveals  Person, 
Place  and  Thing. 

Tuesday,  November  21 

Panel  discussion.  Members  include 
Marcel  Danesi,  semiotics  program;  Brad 
Bass,  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies;  Nick  Woolridge,  biomedical 
communications;  and  Jack  Butler  of  the 
Digibodies  exhibition.  728  Claude  T. 
Bissell  Building,  140  St.  George  St. 
7 p.m.  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  & 
Technology  and  Digibodies  Art  Exhibit 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at 
The  Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College 
Circle,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  November  27,  for  events  taking  place 
Nov.  27  to  Dec.  18:  Monday,  November  13. 

For  information  regarding  the  Events 
section  call  Ailsa  Ferguson,  978-6981. 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Review 


Department  of  Psychology 
An  external  review  committee  has  been 
established  to  review  the  department  of 
psychology  Dec.  7 and  Dec.  8.  Members 
are:  Professors  Bryan  Kolb,  University  of 
Lethbridge;  Hildy  Ross,  University  of 
Waterloo;  Peter  Salovey,  Yale  University; 
and  Rose  Zacks,  Michigan  State 
University 

The  committee  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  comments  from  interested 
persons.  These  should  be  submitted  to 
Dean  Carl  Amrhein,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science,  Room  2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


Search 


Dean,  Faculty  of  Law 

In  accordance  with  Section  60  of  the  Policy 

on  Appointment  of  Academic 


Administrators  (Perron  Rules), 

President  Robert  Birgeneau  has  estab- 
lished a committee  to  recommend  the 
appointment  of  a dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  effective  July  1.  Professor  Ronald 
Daniels  will  complete  his  first  term  as 
dean  June  30;  he  is  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment. Members  are:  Provost  Adel 
Sedra  (chair);  Professors  Carl  Amrhein, 
dean,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  Bruce 
Chapman,  Brenda  Cossman,  Colleen 
Flood,  Hudson  Janisch  and  Brian 
Langille,  Faculty  of  Law;  Vivek  Goel, 
chair,  health  administration;  Susan 
Horton,  chair,  Division  of  Social 
Sciences,  U of  T at  Scarborough;  and 
Michael  Marrus,  dean,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  and  Robert 
Armstrong,  treasurer,  Law  Society  of 
Upper  Canada;  Anna-Maria  Di  Stasio, 
LLB  student  and  president,  Students’ 
Law  Society;  Adam  Dodek,  SJD 
student;  Stephen  Goudge, 


president,  Law  Alumni  Association; 
Lucy  McSweeney,  part-time  LLM 
student;  Alladin  Mohaghegh,  financial 
aid  officer,  Faculty  of  Law;  and  Carole 
Moore,  chief  librarian. 

The  committee  would  welcome 
comments  and  nominations  from 
interested  persons.  These  should  be 
sent  to  the  attention  of  Cristina  Oke, 
assistant  vice-provost  (professional 
faculties),  by  Nov.  17;  phone,  978- 
2632;  fax,  971-1380;  e-mail, 
c.oke@utoronto.ca. 

In  keeping  with  the  university’s 
established  practice  of  conducting 
periodic  divisional  reviews  at  the  end 
of  a dean’s  term,  the  provost  has  estab- 
lished an  external  review  of  the  Faculty 
of  Law.  Submissions  are  welcomed 
from  interested  persons.  These  should 
also  be  sent  to  the  attention  of 
Cristina  Oke,  assistant  vice-provost 
(professional  faculties),  by  Nov.  17. 


The  GSU  is  pleased  to  present  their  Fall  2000 


— 
Saturday,  November  18th  to 

Sunday  November  26th 

Nine  Days  Long!! 
in  the  GSU  Gymnasium 
16  Bancroft  Ave. 

Hours: 

Saturday  & Sunday:  10-5 
Monday  to  Friday:  12-6 


• We  sell  new  books  only 
■ University  Presses  & academic  titles 
* fiction  & non-fiction 
■ children's/special  interests 
* paperbacks 


| r Bloor  St 

S — Harbord— 


For  info, call  978-2391. 
We  accept  MC  &Visa. 

We  reserve  the  right 
to  limit  quantities. 


Sale 

Entrance  h" Willcocks-|  ~ 

I GSU 

Spadina  Circle 


College  St 


The  University  of  Toronto  Humanities  centre 
at  University  College 

• 

Inaugural  Lecture 

Julia  Kristeva 

EcOLE  DOCTORALE: 

Languages,  Litteratures  et  Civilisations 
Universite  Paris  7— Denis  Diderot 

The  Humanities  and  Diversity 

Tuesday,  November  21,  2000 

• 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 

15  King’s  College  Circle 

• 

Staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited 
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IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN 

YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM  CUSTOM  MADE 
SHOES  & FOOT  0RTH0TICS 


Custom  Made  Shoes  & Foot  Orthotics  are  100%  covered 
under  the  U of  T extended  health  plan. 

*wWe  bill  your  extended  health  plan  directly. 

lwTo  arrange  your  FREE  Consultation  & Foot  Analysis, 
call  our  message  centre  at  (416)  337-2671. 

FITNESS  APPRAISERS 

St.  George/Bloor  - Jane/Bloor  - Lawrence  East 

(416)  337-2671 
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When  Less  is  More 

In  an  age  of  academic  “stars”,  a “good  enough”  professor  seeks  solace  in 
the  words  of  Beckett  and  the  ambiguities  of  art 
By  Allan  Irving 


I FIRST  CAME  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
Toronto  in  1945;  mind  you,  I was  only 
eight  months  old.  No,  I was  not  a child 
prodigy,  far  from  it.  But  that  spring  my 
father,  who  was  teaching  at  the  University 
of  British  Columbia,  accepted  a position  at 
Victoria  College  (he  was  officially  a 
philosopher  but  seemed  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  dabbling  elsewhere  intellectually). 

As  I grew  up  one  of  our  weekly  rituals  was 
to  go  to  the  university  on  Saturdays  where 
we  would  swim  at  Hart  House  and  have 
lunch  at  Burwash  Hall.  To  his  great  disap- 
pointment, I showed  no  early  scholarly 
promise,  despite  his  attempts  to  have  me 
read  at  age  seven  Bertrand  Russell  and  the 
collected  works  of  L.T.  Hobhouse  one 
summer!  I preferred  sports  and  it  wasn’t  “ 

until  long  after  his  death  that  I worked  my 
way  back  to  a PhD. 

As  I completed  my  doctoral  work  at 
Toronto  I came  to  realize  that  I had  an 
intense  emotional  relationship  with  the 
university,  its  ways  of  life,  its  ways  of  being. 

To  this  day  I love  walking  the  grounds  of 
Victoria  where  from  time  to  time  I have 
been  able  to  contemplate  the  eternal.  When  I obtained  a posi- 
tion in  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  in  1984,  it  was  more  than 
just  getting  a job;  it  was  like  a homecoming  to  the  primordial 
house  of  my  being.  At  first,  in  my  enthusiasm  to  be  back,  I 
failed  to  notice  warning  signs  of  what  was  to  materialize  over 
the  next  16  years.  The  university  grew  rapidly  away  from  how 
it  seemed  to  me  in  the  1950s,  a period  that  I was  having  trou- 
ble escaping  in  my  mind.  Oh  yes,  there  were  “stars”  then  too 
— Kathleen  Coburn,  Douglas  Jay,  Northrop  Frye,  Marshall 
McLuhan  — a long  list  really.  But  these  were  not  “stars” 
dropped  in  from  the  firmament  but  ones  who  emerged 
gradually  and  gracefully,  over  time. 
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Forward  to  the  1990s.  First  came  the  endowed  chairs, 
about  131  at  last  count.  Now  the  announcement  of  251 
Canada  Research  Chairs  — “stars”  both  current  and  future 
— for  the  university.  Most  of  course  see  these  develop- 
ments as  wonderful,  even  exhilarating.  These  are  the  main 
acts.  So  why  is  it  that  in  this  atmosphere  and  mood  of  self- 
congratulatory  inebriation  my  mind  immediately  goes  to 
Samuel  Beckett’s  Waiting  for  Godot  where  Vladimir  says, 
“This  is  becoming  really  insignificant,”  to  which  Estragon 
replies,  “Not  enough.”  Perhaps  because  I have  always  been 
more  interested  in  the  humble  and  ignored,  what 
Robertson  Davies  calls  the  “fifth  business,”  meaning  the 
bit  players  who  only  in  a minor  way  and  often  indirectly 
have  an  effect  on  the  plot  action  — the  sideshows  outside 
the  main  attraction. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  “excellence”  at  the  university  surely 
there  are  others,  who,  like  I am,  are  happy  with  being  “good 
enough”  professors.  The  idea  of  this  was  suggested  to  me  after 
the  birth  of  my  first  child  when  I read  a book  by  Bruno 
Bettleheim  called  A Good  Enough  Parent,  the  main  theme  of 
which  was  that  one  could  never  be  the  perfect  parent  any 
more  than  one  should  expect  one’s  child  to  be  the  perfect 
individual  since  perfection  is  not  achievable.  “Efforts  to  attain 
it,”  wrote  Bettleheim,  “typically  interfere  with  that  lenient 
response  to  the  imperfections  of  others  ...  which  make  good 
human  relations  possible.”  After  all,  everyone  can’t  be  excel- 
lent or  the  word  loses  all  meaning;  there  has  to  be  some  sort 
of  contrast  or  comparison.  I came  to  feel  that  my  “good 
enoughness”  ought  to  be  recognized  in  merit  pay  considera- 
tions since  by  not  being  excellent  myself  I was  able  to  let  oth- 
ers, by  comparison,  be  so  designated.  I was,  I felt,  performing 
a helpful  and  even  desirable  service  for  my  more  “excellent” 
colleagues. 


At  a faculty  meeting  a few  years  ago  when  we  were 
discussing  endowed  chairs  for  social  work,  a colleague  claimed 
that  at  Ivy  League  universities  about  66  per  cent  of  full  pro- 
fessors held  some  endowed  chair  title  or  other.  I wondered 
aloud  how  the  other  one-third  not  so  endowed  full  professors 
might  feel;  would  counselling  be  provided  to  help  them  with 
what  could  only  be  a major  issue  of  self-esteem?  A bit  of  ner- 
vous laughter  followed  but  I’m  not  sure  the  point  was  made. 
Since  then,  I have  been  of  the  view  that  what  we  really  should 
extol  is  the  “good  enough”  professor,  the  one  who  makes  the 
university  work  day  after  day. 

What  I have  in  mind  is  the  professor  who  sees  the  quality 
of  personal  supportive  relations  between  and  among  students, 
faculty  and  staff  as  more  important  than  research;  the  profes- 
sor who  does  not  feel  too  competitive;  the  professor  who  sees 
teaching  as  the  university’s  most  noble  activity;  the  professor 
who  is  broadly  intellectually  engaged  without  necessarily  hav- 
ing large  research  grants;  the  professor  who  sees  the  university 
as  a place  for  meditation,  contemplation  and  wisdom  not  just 
frenetic  activity.  Postmodern  philosopher  Richard  Rorty  in 
Philosophy  and  Social  Hope  (1999)  writes  about  “philosophical 
pluralism”  as  “the  doctrine  that  there  is  a potential  infinity  of 
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equally  valuable  ways  to  lead  a human  life,  and  these  ways 
cannot  be  ranked  in  terms  of  degrees  of  excellence,  but  only 
in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  the  happiness  of  the  persons 
who  lead  them  and  of  the  communities  to  which  these  per- 
sons belong.”  Rather  than  always  swinging  for  the  fences  with 
the  next  large  research  grant  perhaps  we  should  forget  about 
excellence  (agree  to  never  use  the  word  again)  and  think 
instead  about  perpetually  creating  and  recreating  ourselves  — 
students,  faculty  and  staff — as  a community  or  communities 
of  friends.  I think  that  scholarship  and  research  would  take 
care  of  themselves  and  we  would  be  happier  in  the  process. 


Not  being  as  driven  by  the  need  to 
acquire  a specific  research  grant  may  free 
the  non-star  or  “good  enough  professor” 
to  be  more  attuned  to  our  millennial 
condition  of  perpetual  incompleteness 
and  permanent  unresolve  and  its  multi- 
plying anxieties.  There  is,  I suspect,  still 
the  assumption  that  research  can  give  us 
“objective”  truth,  yet  as  Rorty  maintains 
“facts  are  dead  metaphors.”  Nietzsche 
remarked  that  we  have  Art  so  that  we 
may  not  perish  from  an  overabundance 
of  truth.  I think  one  of  the  difficulties  I 
have  with  the  notion  of  stars  and 
endowed  chairs  is  that  it  all  seems 
so  certain,  definite,  complete.  I am 
far  from  convinced  that  this  should  be 
the  only  way  we  see  things.  The 
marvelous  poet  Jorie  Graham  in  her 
collection,  The  Errancy  (1997),  sees  error 
as  a heroic  method  in  finding  one’s 
way  — “a  wandering  toward  truth.” 
The  good  enough  professor  is  someone 
who  is  uncertain  about  things,  who  sees 
paradox,  ambiguity,  chaos,  absence  and 
silence  as  central  to  the  human  condition. 


In  the  university  we  are  expected  to  know  things, 

especially  the  “stars,”  and  it  is  good  that  many  do.  But  there  is 
another  dimension  which  I think  is  important  too,  a dimen- 
sion that  Samuel  Beckett  has  given  us.  What  appealed  to 
Beckett  was  the  notion  of  lessness,  a taking  away  rather  than 
moreness  and  adding  to,  an  esthetics  of  subtraction.  He  was 
of  the  view  that  “anyone  nowadays,  anybody  who  pays  the 
slightest  attention  to  their  own  experience,  finds  it  the  expe- 
rience of  the  non-knower.”  Beckett,  as  he  described  it,  worked 
out  of  impotence,  ignorance  and  a sense  of  failure.  He  spoke 
of  the  need  to  throw  away  intellectual  solutions  and  move 
away  from  the  destructive  need  to  dominate  life.  “It’s  not  even 
possible  to  talk  about  the  truth,”  Beckett  remarked,  “that’s 
part  of  the  anguish.” 

The  opening  page  of  Beckett’s  novel  The  Unnamable 
(1958)  twice  uses  the  word  aporia,  which  means  lack  of 
passage,  so  that  in  an  aporia  the  intellect  has  no  passage 
and  can  make  no  headway.  There  are,  however,  other  ways 
of  proceeding  and  constructing  truths  that  lie  outside  the 
Enlightenment  paradigm.  In  the  sculpture  of  Henry 
Moore,  for  example,  forms  are  continuously  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  and  are  described  as  “vitalized  by  a dynamic  har- 
nessing of  absence.”  We  all  are  subject  to  experiential 
uncertainties  and  acknowledging  the  central  role  of 
absence  points  to  an  understanding  of  the  human  condi- 
tion as  being  in  a suspended  state  of  incompleteness  close 
to  a borderland  state  of  something  more.  It  is  my  con- 
tention that  the  good  enough  professor  may  be  able  to 
bring  to  the  surface  this  kind  of  truth  which  no  research 
grant  could  ever  capture. 

In  the  university  we  need  both  “stars”  and  good  enough 
professors;  they  are  different  kinds  of  people  but  each  makes 
an  equally  valuable  and  unique  contribution  to  a diverse  com- 
munity. It  is  time  to  celebrate  the  good  enough  professor  as 
well  as  the  “star”  although  I fully  expect  when  I look  north- 
ward in  the  night  sky  from  Philadelphia,  where  I now  live  and 
teach,  I will  see  the  Toronto  skyline  brighdy  lit  from  the  addi- 
tion of  all  the  new  “stars.”  But  I’ll  know  too  that  another  light 
is  shining,  one  less  visible,  one  that  brings  a different  kind  of 
illumination  to  our  journey. 

Professor  Allan  Irving  was  a member  of the  Faculty  of  Social  Work 
from  1 984  to  2000.  He  is  now  a good  enough  professor  at  Widener 
University  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 
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